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"Upgrading  worked  for  us" 


"We  wanted  to  increase  productivity  and  improve  print 
quality,  but  didn't  want  to  invest  in  a  new  press.  We  turned 
to  Goss  to  upgrade  our  Metroliner  presses  with  digital  inking, 
enhanced  consoles  and  RTP  controls.  The  positive  results  have 
affirmed  our  faith  in  Goss  engineering  and  support" 

MANUEL  CHAVEZ,  Production  Director  -  The  Albuquerque  Publishing  Company 


Upgraded  RTP 


Enhanced  consoles 


Digital  inking 
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There's  a  lot  more  to  your  Editor 
&  Publisher  subscription  than 
paper  and  ink!  As  a  subscriber 
you  can  go  online  for  premium  content 
—  at  no  additional  cost. 

This  is  just  some  of  the  valuable 
information  you  can  get  every  day  at 
our  redesigned  and  expanded  Web  site, 
now  averaging  2.5  million  page  views  per 
month,  www.editorandpublisher.com: 
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ing  plate  transport  in  Detroit _ 41 

SYNDICATES  “For  Better  Or  Worse” 

strip  to  see  major  changes  in  ’07  . .  49 


•  Breaking  news  updated  hourly,  as  it 
happens,  on  our  main  page  and  in  six 
easy-to-access  mini-sites  (Business, 
Newsroom,  Advertising/Circulation, 
Technology,  Online,  Syndicates). 

•  Web -only  columns  by  E&P  regulars 
and  guest  columnists. 

•  E&P’s  expanded  classifieds  to  help 
you  find  your  next  job  in  the 
newspaper  industry. 

•  NewsPeople:  Personnel  shifts 
as  they  happen  daily. 

•  Photo  of  the  Week. 

•  Newslinks:  Latest  news  from 
other  sites. 

•  Special  newsletters,  directories 
and  other  resources. 

•  Early  access  to  current  print  edition. 

Subscribers:  Activate  your 

account  now.  Just  log  on  and  go  to 

www.editorandpublisher.com/activate 
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LETTERS 


WISTFUL  FOR  THE  BAYOU 

Thank  you  for  Joe  Strupp’s  story 
on  the  Baquet  brothers  (“Family 
Matters,”  Dec.  2006  Ei^P,  p.  24).  At 
one  point  in  our  planning  for  the  APME 
conference,  we  thought  about  doing  some¬ 
thing  on  creativity  with  all  three  of  them. 
The  idea  didn’t  quite  gel,  but  even  after 
meeting  Terry,  Dean,  and  Wayne  (and 
eating  that  amazing  food  at  L’il  Dizz>'’s), 

I  still  yearned  for  something  linking  them 
all  together.  Your  story  did  that. 

It  also  made  me  a  bit  wistful  for  the 
city,  and  for  L’il  Dizzy's.  What  a  comfort 
to  eat  those  crab  cakes  and  bread  pudding 
and  feel  a  sense  of  community  there.  Your 
piece  captured  that  bittersweet  feeling  of 
New  Orleans  —  brothers  brought  closer 
together  in  misfortune,  a  thriving  gather¬ 
ing  spot  amid  a  devastated  city. 

SUKI  DARDARIAN 
PAST  PRESIDENT,  ASSOCIATED 
PRESS  MANAGING  EDITORS 
Deputy  Managing  Editor 
The  Seattle  Times 

ALLTHERIBHTNUTES 

Having  worked  at  The  Times- 
Pieayune  for  1?  years,  I  shared  a 
newsroom  with  Terry  and  always 
regretted  not  having  been  lucky  enough 
to  work  with  Dean,  who  was  legendary. 
From  my  experience,  you  hit  exactly  the 
right  note  in  describing  Terry,  Jim,  the 
city,  and  the  paper. 

DAYNA  HARPSTER 

LIFESTYLES  EDITOR 
The  News-Press 
Fort  Myers,  Fla. 

NU  FAT  CATS?  HERE'S  WHY 

Regarding  Mark  F'itzgerald’s 
“Shoptalk”  column  in  which  he 
asks  why  no  local  fat  cats  have  bid 
on  the  Chicago  Tribune  (“No  Chicago 
Bulls?”  December  Ei^P,  p.  55),  the  real 
reason  “why  not”  is  the  Sun-Times.  It’s  the 


R; 


better,  scrappier  paper,  and  it  was  Mike 
Royko’s  home  for  ages  until  he  went 
across  the  street  in  a  snit  when  Murdoch 
bought  the  Sun-Times,  only  to  sell  it  a 
short  while  later.  He’d  called  the  Trih 
“a  scold”  and  a  New  York  Times  w-annabe. 

Also,  the  Trib,  while  enjoyed  on  week¬ 
ends  and  by  upper-crusters  and  subur¬ 
banites,  is  not  the  city  paper.  It  avoids 
•^ou*gh  stories  and  rugged  reporting.  The 
tabloid  Sun-Times  has  done  all  the  cur¬ 
rent  exposes  that  have  City  Hall  in  hot 
water  (the  Hired  Truck  scandal  among 
them).  It’s  an  odd  paper  for  being  a 
broadsheet:  Some  J-school  did  a  survey 
of  front  pages  at  one  point  and  discovered 
that,  over  a  period  of  time,  the  Trib  ran 
a  higher  number  of  inflammatory  front 
pages  than  the  Sun-Times  did  —  exactly 
the  opposite  of  expectations. 

BILL  SCHMIDT 
Chicago 

HUFURTUHATESOHS 

Greg  Mitchell’s  column  (“A 
Casualty  of  War  on  the  Home 
Front,”  December  E^P,  p.  20) 
about  Jeanne  “Linda”  Michel  really 
opened  my  eyes  to  how  people  in  the 
military  fight  in  Iraq  and  when  their  tour 
of  duty  is  done,  that  they  are  pretty  much 
just  dropped  off' to  fend  for  themselves. 
You  would  think  with  all  the  money  that 
is  thrown  into  this  war,  we  could  actually 
help  our  soldiers. 

It  seems  that  America  hasn’t  learned 
from  past  experience.  With  the  Vietnam 


THE  WRITE  WAY 

E&P  welcomes  letters.  E-mail  to  letters@ 
editorandpublisher.com,  fax  to  (646) 
654-5370,  or  •write  to  “Letters,”  Editor 
&  Publisher,  770  Broadway,  New  York, 
NY 10003.  Please  include  name,  title, 
location,  and  e-mail  address.  Letters 
may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 


War,  after  their  tours,  many  soldiers 
became  homeless,  using  drugs  to  self- 
medicate,  and  some  even  killed  them¬ 
selves  —  and  now  we’re  in  the  same  boat. 
The  article  states  that  the  number  of  Iraq 
and  Afghanistan  veterans  getting  treat¬ 
ment  for  Post-Traumatic  Stress  Disorder 
at  VA  hospitals  and  counseling  centers 
increased  87%  from  September  2005  to 
June  2006  to  38,144,  according  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

JESSICA  DEGN 
San  Francisco 

MURE  SUBERIHU  STATISTICS 

Thank  you  for  your  column 
about  Jeanne  Michel’s  tragic 
suicide.  In  regard  to  that:  During 


1  about  Jeanne  Michel’s  tragic 

suicide.  In  regard  to  that:  During 
and  after  the  Vietnam  War  era,  suicides 
by  soldiers  and  veterans  more  than 
tripled  the  number  of  combat  deaths. 

Nearly  60,000  soldiers  died  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  and  nearly  200,000  have  commit¬ 
ted  suicide  since  then.  A  shocking, 
shameful  .statistic. 

GRANT  WALPOLE 

San  Diego 


RHUWLEDGEISPUWER 

I’M  IMPRESSED  hY  EdFs  STORIES 
about  the  soldiers  and  the  damages 
being  done  to  them  and  their  families 
by  lies  about  their  deaths  and  ignorance 
about  the  way  they  died.  Thanks  so  much. 

REBECCA  COFFEY 
Putney,  Vt. 


- 50  YEARS  AGO  - - 

NEWSPAPERDOM "  FROM  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


JANUARY  5,  1957: 

The  Philadelphia  Daily  News  cut 
90  staffers,  many  of  them  from 
the  newsroom,  in  an  effort  to  curt 
losses  amounting  to  $50,000  a 
week.  New  publisher  David  Stem 
told  E&P  he  was  determined  to 
make  the  paper  profitable. 


JANUARY  12,  1957: 

The  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal 
helped  catch  a  14-year-old  toying 
to  extort  $500,000  from  cowb^ 
star  Roy  Rogers.  (The  boy  threat¬ 
ened  to  distribute  an  altered  pho¬ 
to  that  would  show  Rogers  in  the 
nude.)  The  paper  inserted  a  per¬ 


sonal  ad  responding  to  the  child, 
stating  that  the  price  was  too 
high,  but  a  package  containing 
Rogers’  “final  offer”  would  be 
sent  to  an  Akron  bus  station.  The 
boy  asked  terminal  officials  to 
send  him  the  package  at  school, 
where  police  arrested  him. 
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Creatine  Growth  S^r\ 

^  1^  J-  ^  ^  ^  ▼  ▼  WA  A  SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPERS  OF  AMERICA 

Through  Disruptive  Innovation 

March  28,  2007  -  Saddlebrook  Resort,  Tampa,  Florida 

Held  in  conjunction  with  the  SNA  Publishers'  &  Editors'  Conference 

*  '  -  ‘  Attention  Publishers  -  bring 

your  senior  management  team - 
invest  one  day  in  your  future! 


Seminar  Leader 

Scott  Anthony,  Managing  Director, 
Innosight,  LLC 

•  Innosight  was  founded  by  Harvard  Business 
School  Professor  Clayton  Christensen  and 
recently  led  API's  Newspaper  Next  Project. 


At  this  seminar: 

•  Learn  the  principles  of  disruptive  innovation  and  how  they 
apply  to  your  market. 

•  Understand  how  to  better  connect  with  consumers  and  reduce 
your  competitive  threats. 

•  Attendees  will  receive  a  collection  of  tools  and  delivery 
mechanisms  that  will  help  community  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  build  internal  capabilities  and  identify  ways  to 
speed  projects,  minimize  investment  and  increase  revenue 
potential. 

•  Participate  in  break-out  sessions  with  your  staff  to  put  a  plan  in 
place  for  your  market.  Take  advantage  of  immediate  feedback 
from  the  Innosight  team. 

•  Find  out  why  leading  companies  such  as  Proctor  &  Gamble, 
Johnson  &  Johnson  and  EW  Scripps  Company  have  called  on 
Innosight  to  help  during  times  of  disruption. 


DEEP  DISCOUNTS  AVAILABLE  FOR  MANAGERS 
THAT  ATTEND  WITH  A  PAYING  PUBLISHER  -  ONE  DAY  RATES 
AVAILABLE  -  SNA  MEMBER  EDITORS  ATTEND  FOR  FREE* 

SNA  Spring  Publishers'  and  Editors'  Conference,  March  29-30 


Rrogram  Highlights 


•  Economic  Outlook  2007 

•  Best  Practices  Community  Websites 

•  Becoming  the  Community's 
News  &  Information  Center 

•  Great  Idea  Sessions 


Community  Newspapers  Online  — 
So  Many  Questions, 

Who  Has  the  Answers? 

All  Politics  Is  Local  — 
Understanding  the  2008  Campaign 

Separate  Publisher  &  Editor 
Roundtables  &  Much  More 


Visit  www.suburban-news.org  or  call  SNA  headquarters  at  (888)  486-2466. 


SK\ 


SNA  REPRESENTS  OVER  2,000  DAILY  AND  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 


LOCAL  Papers,  local  News,  loyal  Readers. 


SPECIAL  THANKS  TO  THE  SCAN  NETWORK,  SNA.  GATEHOUSE  MEDIA  AND  THE  SNA  FOUNDATION  FOR  SPONSORING 
THIS  CONFERENCE.  •  DETAILS  OF  THE  FREE  EDITOR  REGISTRATION  OFFER  AVAILABLE  ON  THE  WEBSITE. 


Syndicates  say 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

Democrats  did  well  on  Election 
Day,  but  syndicates  didn’t  find  lots 
of  new  clients  for  liberal  columns 
and  cartoons  during  tbe  following  month. 

“I  haven’t  seen  any  change,”  says  Lisa 
Klem  Wilson,  United  Media’s  senior  vice 
president/generaJ  manager.  Alan  Shearer, 
editorial  director/general  manager  of  the 
Washington  Post  Writers  Group,  adds, 

“It’s  been  pretty  much  business  as  usual.” 

Creators  Syndicate  National  Sales  Direc¬ 
tor  Margo  Sugrue  says  she  had  “maybe  one 
or  two”  extra  client  requests  for  samples 

Ssay  many  papers  fill  their 

tor  Glenn  Mott  adds  that 
U.S.  dailies  run  more 
conserv  ative  than  liberal 

Celebration  time  willing  to  consider  liber- 
for  Nancy  Pelosi  al  voices  such  as  King’s 
autumn-launched  Amy  Goodman. 

Creators  Vice  President/Editorial  Direc¬ 
tor  Kathy  Kei  says  she’ll  “probably  be  on  the 
lookout”  for  additional  liberal  voices  who 
may  appeal  to  a  growing  non-conservative 
readership.  But  she.  Universal  Press  Sviidi- 
cate  Vice  President/Managing  Editor  Sue 
Roush,  and  other  executives  say  they  .seek 
ability  more  than  ideologv'  in  new'  talent. 

“We  try  to  keep  a  balance,”  adds  Copley 
News  Service  Vice  President/Editor  Glenda 
Winders.  “The  mood  of  the  country  might 
go  one  way,  but  there  are  still  newspapers 
and  readers  on  the  other  side.”  11 


Cai'pal  tunnel  scare  over? 


wrapped  as  they  recovered  Irom  uncertain 
surgeries  —  struggling  against  deadlines 
with  the  era’s  sluggish  voice-recognition 
softw’are.  In  the  conventional  wisdom  of 
the  time,  the  computer  keyboard  and 
mouse  that  had  revolutionized  new'sroom 
workflow  insidiously  threatened  to  strangle 
productivitv-  one  tingling  hand  at  a  time. 

Reporting  in  1991  on  w'hat  was  billed  as 
the  newspaper  industry's  first  conference 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

WHATEVER  HAPPENED  TO  CARPAL 
tunnel  sy'ndrome?  There  was  a 
time  in  the  late  1980s  and  early 
’90s  when  carpal  tunnel  sv'ndrome  (CTS) 
and  other  musculoskeletal  disorders 
(MSDs)  haunted  new'srooms  and  executive 
suites  alike  with  the  sjiecter  of  longtime 
copy  editors  succumbing  to  lifelong  crip¬ 
pling  pain,  or  repiorters  —  their  arms 
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FOUNDATION 

42"“  ANNUAL  COMPETITION 


^2007  FEttOWSHIP  WINNERS 


JON  ANDERSON 
photographer.  Anarchy  Images. , 
New  York,  NY. 

"Cana  Brava:  The  Plight  of  the 
Braceros  on  the  Sugar  Plantations 
of  the  Dominican  Republic" 


ALISON  BASS 

freelance  writer, 

Newton  Lower  Falls,  MA. 
"Speaking  Truth  to  Power:  Changing 
the  Way  Drugs  are  Tested  and 
Sold  in  the  U.S. " 


MATTHEW  DALLEK 

freelance  writer, 
Washington,  DC. 

“Sense  of  Siege:  The  Titanic  Struggle 
to  Defend  America,  1 94 1 -200 1 ' 


CHRIS  DAVENPORT 
Staff  writer.  The  Washington 
Post.  Washington,  D  C 
“Soldier-Citizens:  How  the 
Army  National  Guard  and 
Reserves  are  Adjusting  to 
Life  after  the  War" 


STEPHEN  FERRY 

freelance  photographer. 
New  York,  N  Y. 

“Terror  and  Civic  Resistance  in 
Colombia:  Lessons  from  a 
Forgotten  War" 


TOM  KNUDSON 

staff  writer.  The  Sacramento  Bee, 
Truckee.  CA. 

“The  Global  Impacts  of  America's 
Consumption  of  Natural  Resources" 


TERU  KUWAYAMA 

freelance  photographer, 
Brooklyn,  N  Y 

“No  Man's  Land:  Survival  at 
the  Ends  of  Empire" 


MIRIAM  PAWEL 

freelance  writer,  Pasadena,  CA. 
“Organizing  Farmworkers — 
Failures  of  the  Past,  Opportunities 
of  the  Present" 


JUDGES  FOR  THE  42ni>  ANNUAL 
COMPETmON  WERE: 

Toren  Beasley.photo  director,  Newhouse  News  Service 

Sandy  Close,  founder.  New  America  Media  and  editor.  Pacific 
News  Service 

John  Margolies,  freelance  photographer,  author  and  APF 
Fellow  2003 

Laura  Parker,  senior  writer,  USA  TODAY,  and  APF  Fellow  1996 

Frances  Stead  Sellers,  editor.  The  Washington  Post  Health 
Section  and  APF  Fellow  2003 


The  Alicia  Patterson  Foundation  fellowship  program  for  journalists  was 
established  in  1965  in  memory  of  Alicia  Patterson,  who  was  editor  and 
publisher  of  Newsday\o\  nearly  twenty-three  years  before  her  death  in 
1963,  One-year  grants  of  $35,000  and  six-month  grants  of  $17,500  are 
awarded  to  working  print  journalists  and  photographers.  Fellows  pursue 
independent  projects  of  significant  interest  and  write/illustrate  articles  based 
on  their  investigations  for  the  APF  Reporter,  a  quarterly  magazine  of  the 
foundation,  also  available  at  wvvw.aliciapatterson.org. 

For  program  information  and  applications  for  the  43rd  annual  competition, 
contact  the  Alicia  Patterson  Foundation,  1025  F  NW,  Suite  700, 
Washington,  DC  20004  Phone;  (202)  393-5995  or  e-mail: 
info@aliciapatterson.org.  Applications  also  may  be  downloaded  at 

vvww.aliciapatterson.org. 


APPLICATIONS  MUST  BE  POSTMARKED  BY  OCTOBER  1.  2007. 


THE  ‘A’  SECTION 


devoted  solely  to  the  problem  of  MSDs  — 
then  called  RSI,  or  repetitive  strain  injury 
—  an  E^P  article  warned  of  growing  legal 
and  medical  liabilities  for  newspapers. 
Worse,  the  story  added,  there  was  no 
known  cure  for  RSI. 

And  then,  just  as  suddenly,  all  the  furor 
over  carpal  tunnel  syndrome  and  other 
MSDs  went  silent.  Nowadays,  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  of  America  no  longer  moni¬ 
tors  MSDs  in  newsrooms.  On  the  union 
side,  the  Newspaper  Guild  s  national  expert 
on  MSDs  retired  years  ago  and  was  never 
replaced.  Even  the  federal  government’s 
workplace  health  research  arm,  the  Nation¬ 
al  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  (NIOSH),  has  stopped  tracking 
CTS,  a  spokesman  says:  “The  last  stuff  we 


have  (on  CTS)  dates  back  to  that  era,  the 
1980s  and  the  1990s.” 

So  what  happened?  To  many  newspaper 
chains,  what  happened 
was  a  not  quite  complete 


is  the  politics  of  the  current  White  House, 
which  has  succeeded  in  hiding  the  issue 
by  killing  federal  workplace  ergonomic 
standards. 

Adding  to  the  confusion,  many  respected 


victory  of  ergonomics  over  the  disorders,  a 
kind  of  elimination  of  polio  without  the 
March  of  Dimes.  But  the  top  safety  and 
health  official  for  the  Communications 
Workers  of  America  says  the  newsroom 
problems  are  continuing  —  what’s  changed 


Betting  a  bead  on  newspapers 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

WHEN  NEWSPAPERS  GET  RECY- 
cled,  they  usually  end  up  as  — 
well,  more  newspapers.  But 
Holly  Anne  Mitchell  has  made  a  growing 
business  of  recycling  newspapers  into 
earrings,  bracelets,  cufflinks,  and  neck¬ 
laces  that  fetch  as  much  as  $2,500  apiece 
at  art  fairs  and  museum  shops. 

Now  she’s  taking  her  - 

NewspaperJewelery.com 
items  into  the  high-end 
retail  market.  Mitchell 
has  come  a  long  way,  she 
notes,  from  a  University  of 
Michigan  metalsmithing 
class  when  she  first  turned 
to  newspapers  for  an 
assignment  to  make  a 
piece  of  jewelry  from  non-traditional 
materials.  “It  was  kind  of  a  silly  reason 
I  picked  newspapers,”  she  says.  “My 
mother  for  her  job  would  receive  multiple 
newspapers  every  day,  and  I  always 
remembered  them  piling  up.” 

It  turns  out  that  newspaper  is  a  natu¬ 
ral  for  jewelry,  Mitchell  says:  “The  stock 
listings,  for  instance,  have  such  interest¬ 
ing  patterns.  The  Sunday  comics  have 


Above,  Mitchell’s 
creations  turn  the  stock 
listings  and  comic  strips 
into  bracelets,  white 
crossword  puzzles 
are  transformed  into 
cufflinks  and  more  fun¬ 
nies  become  a  brooch. 


such  interesting  colors,  and  I  like  to 
contrast  them  with  the  black-and-white 
daily  comics.”  At  her  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
studio,  Mitchell,  who  designs  all  the 
pieces,  employs  10  people  who  cut  news¬ 
paper  pages  into  long  strips  and  apply  a 
sealant.  The  strips  are  rolled  into  a  long 
bead,  which  is  cut  into  uniform  pieces 
and  made  into  jewelry  with  chains, 

- sterling  silver  and  other 

traditional  materials.  Prices 
range  from  $49  for  a  brooch 
to  $349  for  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  bracelets,  with  neck¬ 
pieces  starting  at  $800. 

There’s  some  bad  news  for 
Mitchell’s  hometown  paper, 
j  though:  She  says  she  likes 
reading  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times  —  but  it  doesn’t  make  good 
jewelry.  “The  patterns  just  aren’t  inter¬ 
esting  in  the  St.  Pete  Times”  she  says. 
Instead,  a  network  of  about  20  people 
around  the  nation  sends  in  various  local 
newspapers.  Some  of  her  favorite  jewelry- 
makers:  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  —  and,  occasionally, 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times'  hated  rival. 

The  Tampa  Tribune. 


orthopedic  physicians  now  argue  that  CTS 
w'as  never  the  threat  it  appeared  to  be  — 
and  that,  more  likely  than  not,  long  hours 
at  the  copy  desk  don’t  cause  MSDs,  but  only 
aggravate  a  condition  that  developed 
irrespective  of  someone’s  occupation. 

“New  spaper  people  have  stopped  obsess¬ 
ing  on  carpal  tunnel  syndrome?  Good,”  says 
Dr.  Leon  Benson,  an  orthopedic  surgeon 
w  ho  is  an  associate  professor  at  Northwest¬ 
ern  University’s  medical  .school.  Benson 
says  the  frenzy  started  for  reasons  that 
aren’t  clear,  and  stopped  when  physicians 
realized,  first,  that  MSDs  may  be  something 
more  like  a  disease  such  as  diabetes  than  a 
result  of  workplace  stre.ss,  and  second,  that 
they  can  be  treated  successfully.  “The  aver¬ 
age  person  I  see  in  my  practice  is  usually  a 
38-year-old  woman  with  two  kids,”  Dr. 
Benson  says.  “It’s  not  someone  w'ho’s  typing 
on  a  keyboard  all  day.” 

Though  no  one’s  keeping  reliable  statis¬ 
tics  anymore,  the  anecdotal  evidence  is 
clear  that  CTS  is  abating,  newspapers  say. 

At  Dow-  Jones  &  Co.,  for  instance.  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Environmental  and  Safety  Paul 
Jakubski  says  that  after  a  peak  in  incidents 
several  years  ago,  the  chain  simply  doesn’t 
see  much  CTS  am-more.  With  the  ongoing 
ergonomics  programs,  plus  an  on-call  con¬ 
sultant  for  specific  complaints,  employee 
discomfort  rarely  gets  to  the  point  of  CTS 
that  needs  significant  mtxlical  attention,  he 
says:  “We  really  don’t  see  Ux)  many  actual 
cjupal  tunnel  sy-ndromc  cases.” 

Similarly,  Gannett  Co.  believes  its  three- 
part  program  of  sensitizing  new-sroom 
managers  to  ergonomic  issues,  providing 
proper  equipment,  and  sending  physician 
iidvisers  to  newsrooms  at  the  first  sign  of 
symptoms  has  headed  off  major  problems. 

“And  once  we  started  leaking  vigorously 
for  cases,  it  turned  out  that  a  lot  of  symp¬ 
toms  that  l(X)k  like  CTS  are  not,”  say-s 
spoke.sperson  Tara  Connell.  “So  we’ve  head¬ 
ed  off  some  cases,  fixed  others,  and  discov¬ 
ered  other  cases  are  not  carpal  tunnel.” 

In  the  years  when  MSDs  first  came  to  in¬ 
dustry  attention,  the  Chicago  Newspaper 
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Guild  —  which  represents  newsroom 
employees  at  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
several  other  area  papers  —  was  among 
the  union  locals  most  aggressive  in  mak¬ 
ing  ergonomics  a  bargaining  priority.  The 
strategy  eventually  worked,  says  Executive 
Director  Gerald  Minkkinen. 

At  the  Sun-Times,  for  instance,  comput¬ 
ers  were  placed  haphazardly  on  beat-up 
desks  that  came  with  chairs  that  barely 
had  a  back,  let  alone  an  ergonomic  design. 
“We  were  coming  up  with  a  bunch  of  peo¬ 
ple  wearing  splints,  and  they  eventually- 
figured  out  they  were  losing  a  lot  of  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  health  insurance  money,” 
says  Minkkinen.  “If  you  see  the  newsroom 
now',  those  workstations  are  night-and-day 
to  what  they  were  using  before.  Every¬ 
thing  is  adjustable,  and  employees  can 
re-posture  themselves  to  avoid  injures.” 

Still,  he  argues  that  while  severe  injuries 
may  be  fewer,  MSD  problems  have  not 
gone  away. 

Not  by  a  long  shot,  adds  David  La- 
Grande,  health  and  safety  director  for  the 
Communications  Workers  of  America,  the 
Guild’s  parent  union.  I..aGrande  argues  the 
Bush  administration  and  its  congressional 
allies  succeeded  in  burying  the  issue  by 
preventing  the  federal  Occupational  Safe¬ 
ty  and  Health  Administration  (OSHA) 
from  promulgating  ergonomic  standards. 
The  precipitous  drops  in  reported  MSD 
injuries  in  industries  such  as  meat-pack¬ 
ing  and  telecommunications,  he  says,  are 
evidence  only  that  employers  are  no 
longer  required  to  document  these  kinds 
of  injuries. 

Union  priorities  have  shifted,  too.  La- 
Grande  notes  that  two  of  the  Guild  locals 
most  active  on  ergonomics,  Philadelphia 
and  San  Jose,  Calif.,  have  been  preoccu¬ 
pied  more  recently  with  preserv'ing  jobs 
under  the  old  and  new  owners  of  their 
members’  biggest  newspaper  employers. 

LaGrande  says  the  union’s  most  recent 
survey  of  MSD  incidents  among  newspa¬ 
per  members,  which  goes  back  five  or  six 
years,  showed  “high  rates”  of  the  disorders, 
as  well  as  “high  rates”  of  occupational 
stress  in  general.  “Needless  to  say,  anyone 
who  follows  the  industrj'  knows  its  prob¬ 
lems  —  particularly  regarding  stress  —  are 
through  the  roof,  and  haven’t  been  elimi¬ 
nated,”  he  adds.  Unions  are  “burned  out” 
on  fighting  over  CTS  and  other  workplace 
ergonomic  issues  now,  he  adds,  but  they 
won’t  be  forever. 

“The  issue  is  very  much  alive,  it  just  has 
to  be  rekindled,”  LaGrande  says.  “And  I 
think  it  will.  I’m  an  optimist.”  H 
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No  happy 

Pain  remains  for  son  of 
murdered  ‘N.Y  Times'  reporter 

BY  JOE  STRUPP 

OR  Daniel  Rosenbaum,  New 
Year’s  Day  always  meant  one  thing: 
breakfast  with  his  father,  David. 

The  morning  after  his  parents’  annual  New 
Year’s  Eve  bash,  Daniel,  37  —  a  photogra¬ 
pher  for  The  Washington  Times  —  would 
venture  to  Krupin’s  Restaurant  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  where  the  family 
would  gather  with  some  friends 
for  the  first  meal  of  the  new 
year.  “That  was  the  tradition,” 
he  says.  “I  would  always 
meet  them.” 

Just  a  week  after  last  year’s 
gathering,  however,  the  lives  of 
Daniel  and  his  family  abruptly- 
changed  forever.  It  was  Jan.  6, 

2006,  when  David  Rosen¬ 
baum,  a  well-known  Neve  York 
Times  reporter  who  had  re¬ 
cently  retired,  was  attacked  and  beaten  just 
blocks  from  his  northwest  Washington 
home.  Less  than  two  days  later  he  died, 
sparking  a  criminal  investigation  that  end¬ 
ed  with  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  two 
men  and  numerous  inquiries  (mainly  by 
The  Washington  Post’s  Colbert  King)  that 
uncovered  mistakes  by  EMT  workers, 
police,  and  hospital  employees. 


new  year 

A  year  later,  the  loss  of  his  father  stays 
with  the  younger  Rosenbaum  as  much  as 
ever.  With  the  sentencing  of  convicted 
killers  Percy-  Jordan  and  Michael  Hamlin 
set  for  Ja  n.  12  —  and  the  first  anniversary 
of  David  Rosenbaum’s  death  on  Jan.  8  — 
Daniel  Rosenbaum  will  have  to  relive  the 
tragedy  once  again.  “It  has  been  devastat¬ 
ing  to  see  the  person  you  love  most  stolen 
away  with  no  notice,”  says  Daniel,  who  has 
been  at  the  Washington  Times  since  1994. 
“I  don’t  know  how  we’ll  ever  be  the  same. 

I  don’t  know  how  I’ll  ever  fully  heal.” 

Daniel,  who  has  not  spoken 
to  a  reporter  until  now-  about 
the  tragedy,  says  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  three-page  victim’s  im¬ 
pact  statement  to  be  used  at 
the  sentencing  and  also  plans 
to  speak  before  the  judge  as  he 
hands  down  the  punishment 
for  Jordan  and  Hamlin.  He 
and  his  only  sister,  Dorothy, 
also  filed  a  S20  million  lawsuit 
against  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  and  Howard  University 
Hospital  seeking  damages  for  alleged 
mistakes  made  in  treating  his  dad  after  the 
attack.  “We  are  just  hoping  that  this  does¬ 
n’t  happen  to  anyone  else,”  he  says.  “We 
just  want  people  to  be  held  accountable.” 

But  even  with  those  legal  avenues  to 
pursue,  the  death  of  their  father  will  always 
be  with  them,  Daniel  says.  “There  will 
never  be  closure,”  says  Daniel,  who  is  single 


David  Rosenbaum,  who 
was  killed  at  age  63 
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with  no  children.  “We  will  feel  better, 
but  we  will  never  feel  the  same.” 

Adding  to  the  family’s  devastation  was 
the  passing  of  their  mother,  Virginia,  who 
in  June  died  of  cancer.  Although  she  had 
been  sick  for  about  two  years,  Daniel  says 
that  loss  just  months  after  his  father’s 
death  was  incredibly  hard  to  take. 

The  only  son  of  David  Rosenbaum, 
Daniel  calls  him  “my  hero  in  a  lot  of 
ways.”  He  says  his  father  did  not  push 
him  into  the  news  business,  saying  he  got 


than  the  journalism.  But  with  his  father 
involved  in  the  news  world,  his  own  road 
to  new'spapers  “just  sort  of  made  sense. ... 
My  dad  supported  me  in  everything  I 
ever  did.  We  would  get  together  often, 
at  least  once  a  week  and  speak  many 
times  a  week.” 

He  credits  his  father  with  keeping  the 
family  close,  which  made  dealing  with  the 
losses  somew  hat  more  bearable.  “We  have 
stuck  together  and  supported  each  other,” 
he  says.  “A  lot  of  that  is  a  tribute  to  my  dad 
and  his  emphasis  and  belief  in  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  our  family;  he  built  this  thing.” 

In  recent  months,  as  he  and  his  sister 
have  had  to  take  care  of  their  parents’ 
aft’airs  and  assets,  Daniel  has  taken  to 
reading  some  of  his  father’s  w'ork  to 
remind  him  of  his  life.  He  cited  a  story' 
about  disgraced  lobbyist  Jack  AbramoflF 
that  Da\id  Rosenbaum  WTOte  in  2002 
that  he  recently  found  online.  “I  am  in 
awe  of  how'  well  he  w'rote,”  Daniel  says. 

But  growing  up  in  the  Rosenbaum 
house  was  about  more  than  new'spapers. 

It  was  political  discussions  at  the  dinner 
table,  as  well  as  his  parents’  New’  Year’s 
Eve  party.  Even  as  a  child,  he  recalls  the 
annual  gathering  as  a  special  night. 

“We  w'ould  be  upstairs  and  alw'ays  hang¬ 
ing  out,”  he  says.  “It  was  more  for  the 
grow-nups,  but  it  w'as  always  something 
they  looked  forward  to.  It  was  the  one 
party  they  threw  a  year.”  Now,  he  admits 
sadly.  New  Year’s  Eve  from  now  on  will  be 
“just  one  more  unfortunate  milestone.”  11 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

NYONE  THINKING  THAT  2007  IS 
going  to  be  the  industry’s  lucky’  year, 
with  a  sudden  and  profound  turn¬ 
around  in  ad  revenue  (don’t  even  dream 
about  circ  gains)  should  take  a  fistfiil  of 
aspirin  and  hope  for  the  best  in  ’08.  Few’ 
newspaper  executives  at  the  annual 
Media  Week  presentations  in  New  York 
in  December  dared  to  express  much 
optimism.  Even  a  surprising  upsurge  in 
shoppers  at  department  stores  may  not 
translate  into  ad  dollars  for  new’spapers. 

“This  has  been  a  tough  year,”  The  New' 
York  Times  Co.’s  chief  Janet  Robin.son  said 
during  her  opening  remarks.  “I’m  not  going 
to  describe  all  the  challenges.  I’m  sure  you 
are  familiar  w’ith  them.”  McClatchy  CEO 
Gary  Pruitt  explained  that  the  acquisition 
of  the  former  Knight  Bidder  papers  has 
gone  w'ell,  but  the  timing  of  the  deal?  Not 
so  much.  The  dow’ntum  in  advertising 
revenue  sw  eeping  the  industry  has  been. 


as  Pruitt  characterized  it,  “awfiil.” 

If  executives  were  uncharacteristically 
blunt  when  describing  current  conditions, 
they  flat-out  reftised  to  offer  even  a  glim¬ 
mer  of  hope  in  the  sLx  months  ahead. 
Industry  ooservers,  how  ever,  never  have  a 
problem  hoisting  their  fingers  to  determine 
the  direction  of  headw’inds  (or,  in  the  case 
of 2007,  the  lack  thereof). 

The  New’spaper  Association  of  America 
provided  the  sunniest  forecast,  calling  for  a 
1.2%  increase  in  total  ad  revenue.  Merrill 
Lynch  countered  w’ith  an  estimate  that 
projects  ad  revenue  w-ill  be  dow’n  1.5%. 
Industry’  analysts  Miles  Groves  and  John 
Morton  wrote  in  their  new’sletter  that  they 
e.xpect  total  ad  revenue  in  ’07  to  slip  0.6%. 

Online  ad  revenue  w’ill  gain  in  double 
digits,  of  course,  but  even  the  one  thing 
going  up  for  the  industry’  is  showing  some 
strains:  Merrill  Ly’nch’s  online  outlook 
for  the  year  pegs  revenue  to  glow  23.3%. 
That’s  dow’n  from  2006  estimates  of 
a  34%  increase  (see  p.  52). 

Bob  Shamberg,  chairman  and 
CEO  of  New  spaper  Services  of 
America,  the  country’s  largest 
new  spaper  planning  and  placement 
agency,  took  a  sledgehammer  to  the 
notion  that  the  industry’  is  merely 
experiencing  a  bad  cycle.  During  a 
conference  call  hosted  by  Wacho\ia 
Securities  analy’st  John  Janedis, 
Shamberg  said  the  industry  would 
be  doing  w  ell  if  ad  growth  turned 
up  flat  in  2007. 

National  will  continue  to  wane 
because  of  the  consolidation  in 
telecommunications  and  the  fallott" 
of  mo\ie  advertising.  The  three 
categories  of  classified  —  real 
estate,  help  wanted,  and  auto  — 
are  looking  more  Kate  Moss  than 
Rubenesque.  Retail  w  as  the  only- 
category  he  predicted  would  show 
imy  increases,  including  preprint 
revenue.  “There  is  a  tendency  for 
retailers  to  be  very  hesitant  to  move 
out  of  new  spapers  because  it  is  still 
im  immediate-response  mechanism 
that’s  hard  to  replicate  elsew  here,” 
Shamberg  said  during  the  call. 

Department  store  advertising, 
one  of  the  most  important  seg- 
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start  mid-to-end  of 2007”  Federated’s  ad 
budget  is  estimated  between  $1.2  billion 
and  $1.4  billion. 

Yet  many  executives  said  during  Media 
Week  that  they  are  planning  to  increase 
rates,  while  acknowledging  that  circulation 


publishers  focus  on  —  an  increase  in 
individually  paid  circ,  a  decline  in  other- 
paid  circ  —  fewer  people  are  reading  the 
paper,  and  the  ones  who  do  are  aging. 

This  makes  it  difficult  for  newspapers  to 
hike  their  ad  rates,  and  if  they  continue 
to  do  so,  it  will 
push  advertisers 
to  more 
on 

“I  think  what 
will  be  interest¬ 
ing  next  year  is  to  see  how'  newspapers 
structure  tbeir  rates,  given  the  decline  in 
circulation  and  the  fact  that  many  advertis¬ 
ers  are  taking  a  much  harder  look  at  their 
investment  in  newspaper  advertising  — 
particularly  traditional  heavy  newspaper 
advertisers,”  Shamberg  added.  i 


ments  of  retail,  is  bucking  some  trends  of 
its  own.  The  New  York  Times  reported  in 
November  that  during  the  past  12  months, 
department  store  sales  have  blossomed 
4.1%,  while  specialty 
chains  grew  1.3%. 

In  theory,  that  trend 
should  trickle  down  to 
newspapers,  but  for 


mergers  —  most  notably 
Federated/May  —  are 
putting  a  stopper  on  that. 

Merrill  Lynch  retail  analyst  Stacy  Tumof 
wrote  in  an  advertising  outlook  report 
that  department  store  spending  in  ’0? 
will  be  reduced  as  the  year  wears  on:  “We 
anticipate  advertising  sj)ending  to  continue 
to  be  at  similar  levels  for  the  next  tew  quar¬ 
ters  at  Federated,  but  reductions  should 


is  on  the  decline.  Many  publishers  high¬ 
lighted  the  gains  made  in  what  has  surely 
become  the  new  circ  buzz  phrase,  “paid 
circulation,”  to  justify  raising  rates. 

Shamberg  called  them  out:  “Newspap)ers 
are  getting  on  thin  ice  with  their  rate  struc¬ 
tures.”  He  e.xplained  that  no  matter  what 


Capital  City  Courier 


-oumr 


-ouricr 


shatters ‘taboos' 


In  Illinois,  airing  private 
conversations  in  public 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

Real  estate  developer  and  rook- 
ie  newspaper  owTier/editor  Michael 
Pittman  cheerfully  admits  he’s  no 
journalist.  And  maybe  that’s  why,  he  says, 
his  monthly  newspaper  in  Springfield,  Ill., 
is  becoming  the  talk  of  African  Americans 
across  the  nation,  barely  18  months  after  its 
launch.  “We  started  out  as  an  alternative 
press,  if  you  will,  with  the  understanding 
that  we  would  talk  about  issues  that  nobody 
else  was  talking  about,”  he  says.  “We 
thought  that  that  would  set  us  apart  from 
any  other  paper  in  this  community'  —  and. 


Capital  City  Courier 


-oiiner 


for  that  matter,  about  90%  of  black  papers 
in  the  country.” 

Since  its  July  2005  launch,  the  Capital 

_ j  -  -  Cfh/ Couner  has  focused  on 

tJifc  an  unusual  new's  niche: 

African-American  “taboo” 
topics.  The  black  press,  of 
course,  bas  always  been  a 
forum  where  touchy  subjects 
are  raised.  This  summer,  for 
instance,  the  Ch  icago  Defend- 
er  shocked  manv  of  its  readers 


with  a  provocative  front-page  challenge: 
“TAKE  A  STAND.  Black  America,  isn’t  it 
about  time  we  made  up  our  mind  about 
the  word  ‘nigger?” 

But  no  other  paper  takes  as  direct  an 
approach  as  the  Capital  City  Courier.  “A 
primary  aim  of  this  newspaper  is  to  raise 
issues  that  we  as  black  folk  talk  about  in 
private  but  don’t  generally  talk  about  in 
public,”  says  Pittman.  Courier  stories  carry 
such  headlines  as  “Why  Can’t  Blacks  Work 
Together?”  and  “Light  Skin  Blacks  vs.  Dark 
Skin  Blacks.”  Another  story  in  the  works 
addresses  the  stereotype  that  wealthy  black 
celebrities  are  cheapskates  when  it  comes 
to  helping  poorer  African  Americans. 

Often  written  by  Associate  Editor  Kim  E. 


Editor/owner  Michael  Pittman, 
right,  confers  with  Associate 
Editor  Kim  E.  Gordon  and 
GM  Norman  Calmese. 
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Gordon,  these  are  long  articles  that  touch 
on  historv'  and  sociology,  but  always  feature 
the  opinions  and  exjjeriences  of  locals. 

Pi  ti  man  says  he’s  a  fan  of  long-form  journal¬ 
ism:  “There  are  only  so  many  things  you  can 
say  in  a  500-word  article;  there  are  a  lot  of 
things  you  can  say  in  a  4,000-word  article.” 

The  Couriers  reports  are  fodder  for  chat 
rooms  and  blogs,  as  well  as  black  radio  talk 
shows  across  the  nation.  And  the  paper  is 
finding  an  expanding  local  audience,  loo. 
“We  see  so  many  whites  reading  the  paper 
because  we  talk  about  the  things  the  black 
community  talks  about  in  private,  things 
whites  will  never  know  about  otherwise,” 
Pittman  adds. 


“We  see  mmy 
reading  pgipev 
learn 


—  MICHAEL  PIHMAN 


The  free-distribution  paper  drops  15,000 
copies  each  issue,  and  has  e.xpanded  from 
24  pages  to  40  since  its  launch  last  July. 

Pittman  says  the  topics  are  not  picked  for 
their  shock  value,  but  to  get  a  community 
dialogue  going.  Still,  he  seems  tickled  by  the 
attention  the  paper  is  getting.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  new  editor  says  he  is  also  learning 
about  the  disadvantages  of  being  a  journal¬ 
ist.  He’s  begun  to  notice  that  friends  and 
business  associates  now  dummy  up  when 
he’s  around.  “I’ll  bet  I’ve  heard  the  expres¬ 
sion  ‘This  is  off  the  record’  more  times  in 
the  last  six  months  than  Carter  has  liver 
pills,”  Pittman  laughs.  ® 


Grand  Forks  tries 
new  path  after 
KR  sale:  Hiring 

BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

Layoffs  at  the  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury  News,  labor  give-backs 
at  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  a 
proposed  freeze  on  pension  benefits  at  the 
Saint  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  —  life 
after  Knight  Bidder  hasn’t  been  easy  for 
many  of  the  dozen  papers  “orphaned”  in 
the  sale  to  the  McClatchy  Co.  But  in  North 
Dakota,  the  good  old  days  are  back  again 


Photo  of  the  Month 


TAI 


FAITH  CATHCART,  THE  OREGONIAN,  DEC.  17,  2005 

Fighting  what  could  be  called  “snowblindness” 
Scott  Geiser,  with  a  local  rescue  squad  at  the  Cloud 
Cap  Inn,  followed  the  search  for  three  climbers  who 
disappeared  on  Oregon’s  Mt.  Hood  on  Dec.  10.  Search  opera¬ 
tions  were  hampered  by  a  series  of  storms.  After  the  weather 
cleared,  search-and-rescue  teams  found  the  body  of  Kelly 
James,  48,  of  Dallas,  but  Brian  Hall  of  Dallas  and  Jerry  “Nikko” 
Cooke  of  Brooklyn  remained  missing.  —  Greg  Mitchell 


h  Customer  Service  Manager 
Beth  Nierode,  in  the  Grand 
Forks  (N.D.)  Herald's  new 
call  center. 

order  most  of  the  other 
Knight  Bidder  orphans 
hear  only  in  their  dreams: 
Start  hiring.  Under 
Knight  Bidder’s  unrelent¬ 
ing  pressure  to  cut  costs, 
the  Grand  Forks  news¬ 
room  had  lost  about 
25%  to  30%  of  its 
journalists  since  2000. 

“It  wasn’t  a  bloodbath,”  says  Publisher 
and  Editar  Mike  Jacobs,  more  like  a  blood¬ 
letting.  But  it  hurt  the  paper,  and  the  new 
owner,  publisher  of  The  Fornim,  North 


at  the  Grand  Forks  Herald,  which  has  been 
taken  off  its  long  diet  by  new  family  owners 
Forum  Communications. 

Right  after  acquiring  its  erstwhile  cross¬ 
state  rival,  Fargo-based  Forum  issued  an 
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Dakota’s  biggest  newspaper,  knew  that  as 
well  as  anyone.  “They  understood  that  we 
were  not  the  paper  we  used  to  be,”  Jacobs 
says.  “The  editor  of  the  Forum  was  not 
waking  up  mornings  worried  about  being 
scooped  by  the  Herald  anymore.” 

Forum  President  and  CEO  William  C. 
Marcil  told  Jacobs  and  the  staff  that  he 
wanted  the  Herald  to  become  competitive 
again.  The  paper  quickly  hired  general 
assignment  reporters  (many  of  whom  had 
worked  at  the  paper  before)  to  get  the  staff 
up  to  what  the  editor  calls  a  “respectable” 
number.  Months  later,  it  is  still  hiring  for 
specialty  beats,  recently  adding  two  educa¬ 
tion  reporters  and  a  roving  regional  corre¬ 
spondent.  At  Christmastime,  it  was  still 
looking  for  a  permanent  business  writer. 

In  December,  the  paper  restructured  the 
city  desk  by  assigning  a  staff  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  weekend  projects.  “I  believe,  just 
judging  by  the  story  budget  so  far,  that  this 
has  the  potential  to  transform  the  level  of 
our  coverage,  so  that  it  won’t  be  so  episodic, 


and  that  there  will  always  be  someone  look¬ 
ing  at  [a  topic]  long-range,”  says  Jacobs. 
Plans  are  in  the  works  for  new  sections  and 
other  changes  to  the  print  product  at  the 
29,839-circulation  daily. 

The  help-wanted  signs  aren’t  just  posted 
in  the  Herald  newsroom.  Circulation  Direc¬ 
tor  Dawn  Zimney  built  from  scratch  a  call 
center  that  Knight  Ridder  dismantled  a 
decade  ago  when  the  chain  decided  to 
centralize  circulation  service  calls  for  all  its 
dailies  in  Miami.  Because  of  the  April  1997 
flood  and  fires  that  destroyed  downtown 
Grand  Forks,  including  the  //era/cTs  build¬ 
ing,  the  newspaper  was  the  first  shifted 
to  the  central  call  center. 

It  also  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  worst 
fits.  In  the  rural  state,  the  paper  relied  on 
the  mail  more  than  other  Knight  Ridder 
dailies,  and  it  has  a  sizable  number  of 
subscribers  who  leave  for  the  winter  and 
e.xpect  the  paper  to  follow'  them  to  Florida 
or  Arizona.  “And  then,  I  don’t  know  if  it’s 
just  Northern  culture  or  w'hat,  but  people 


here  didn’t  much  like  talking  to  someone 
from  the  South  when  they  had  a  circulation 
complaint,”  Zimney  says. 

The  local  call  center,  which  was  up 
and  running  in  early  October,  has  had 
an  “immediate  impact”  in  calming  and 
satisfying  subscribers,  she  adds. 

With  its  new  owners,  the  Herald  no 
longer  has  corporate  looking  over  its 
shoulder  every  fiscal  quarter,  although  it 
does  have  the  difficult  marching  orders  of 
pricing  advertising  and  circulation  far  more 
aggressively  than  Knight  Ridder  did.  Inde¬ 
pendence  is  liberating,  Jacobs  says,  but 
you’ve  got  to  keep  on  your  toes:  “In  Knight 
Ridder,  you  never  tripped  over  the  rope 
because  it  was  always  right  in  front  of  your 
face.  With  Forum,  the  rope  is  at  your  feet.” 

Indeed,  Jacobs  says  Forum  CEO  Marcil 
told  him  there  were  just  four  rules  for  a 
publisher  in  his  chain:  “No  drinking  on 
the  job,  no  stealing  from  the  company,  no 
[e.xpletive]  the  help  —  and  no  [expletive] 
surprises.”  11 


Competitor  cries 
foul  in  Columbia 


Pressman  Jerry  Unger  adjusts  ink  levels  at  The  Missourian. 


Missouri  daily  draws  ire 
with  outsourcing  request 

BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

Not  all  the  juicy  action  in 

newspaperdom  is  happening  at 
the  large  metros.  Look  no  further 
than  Columbia,  Mo.,  perhaps  the  smallest 
town  with  two  dailies,  for  some  good  old- 
fashioned  jousting  that  does  not  involve 
ornery  shareholders. 

For  nearly  a  century,  the  Columbia 
Daily  Tribune,  owned  by 
the  Waters  family,  has 
been  a  crosstown  rival  of 
the  Columbia  Missourian, 
a  not-for-profit  daily 
that  serves  as  a  training 
and  research  laboratory 
for  the  University  of 
Missouri’s  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  Their  relationship 
has  grown  increasingly 
acrimonious  since  Februarv’ 

2006,  when  in  the  Missouri¬ 
an  decided  to  stop  using  its 


creaky  New's  King  press. 

Vicki  Russell,  associate 
publisher  of  the  Daily 
Tribune  (an  afternoon 
paper  w'ith  about 
18,000  circ),  admits 
the  Missourian  is  a  good 
training  ground  for  cub 
reporters.  “What  we  do 
not  like,”  she  says,  “is 
w  hen  the  Missourian,  understandably, 
tries  to  figure  out  how  to  generate  rev¬ 
enue  but  creates  unfair  and  unrealistic 
commercialism  in  the  marketplace.” 

The  Missourian,  a  morning 
daily  \vith  a  circulation  of 
about  7,000,  is  published 
by  an  independent  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  Missourian 
Publishing  Association  — 
comprising  15  board 
members  who  oversee  the 
operation.  (The  board  also 
publishes  a  weekly  and  a 
bilingual  tab.)  The  paper 
employs  about  40  full-time 
professionals,  including 
faculty  members. 


The  board  had  long  considered  out¬ 
sourcing  its  printing.  “The  Missourian 
has  never  had  a  lot  of  money  to  spare, 
and  budgets  are  pretfr'  tight,”  says  W.H. 
“Gus”  Harwell  Jr.,  the  board’s  president. 
“We  are  always  looking  for  ways  to  save 
money.”  General  Manager  Dan  Potter 
says  the  paper  bleeds  several  hundred 
thousands  of  dollars  each  year. 

The  belt-tightening  strategy  gained 
momentum  last  February  when  the 
Jefferson  City  (Mo.)  News  Tribune  began 
operating  its  new  $15  million  MAN 
Roland  press  and  production  plant. 

The  Missourians  board  took  interest: 
Members  realized  that  if  the  Missourian 
outsourced  its  printing  to  Jefferson  City, 
it  could  afford  full  color  on  every  page 
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(the  Missourian  prints  roughly  16  to  20 
pages  every  day).  “I  have  shouted  about  col¬ 
or  for  many  years,”  says  Harwell,  who  once 
served  as  Knight  Kidder’s  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  operations.  “We  are  not  preparing 
students  appropriately  if  we  don’t  teach 
them  to  deal  with  full  color.” 

The  Missourian  sent  out  requests  for 
proposals  (RFP)  in  late  August,  specifying 


that  bidden  print  every  page  in  full  color 
and  enter  into  an  advertising  network. 

But  the  Daily  Tribune  stepped  in  and 
challenged  the  Missourian  for  tying  the 
printing  contract  to  an  ad-revenue  share. 

Furthermore,  the  Daily  Tribune  coun¬ 
tered  that  the  RFP  was  “too  restrictive” 
because  it  favored  the  Jefferson  City  News 
Tribune.  “We  did  not  feel  it  was  appropriate 


How  2006  went  from  bad  to  verse 


BY  ANNA  CRANE 

ONE  Kentucky  paper  found  a 
unique  way  to  let  readers  toast 
or  roast  the  year’s  news  by  taking 
part  in  its  annual  Holiday  Haiku  Fest. 
More  than  100  of  the  top  entries  were 
printed  in  the  Louisivlle  Courier-JoumaTs 
Christmas  Eve  edition,  with  its  Web  site 
posting  many  more.  The  paper  also  invit¬ 
ed  entrants  to  submit  videos  in  which 
they  recited  or  performed  their  haikus. 
Public  Editor  Pam  Platt,  the  Haiku  Fest’s 
coordinator  and  founder,  says,  “This  is 
like  my  Christmas  present  to  the  readers.” 

This  year’s  entries  tackled  topics  rang¬ 
ing  from  the  death  of  economist  Milton 
Friedman  to  the  University  of  Louisville 


football  team 
making  it  to  a  bowl 
game.  Platt  started 
the  Holiday  Haiku 
Fest  three  years  ago 
when  she  came  to 
the  paper  from 
Florida  Today  in 

Melbourne.  There, 
Haiku  lover:  Public  •  i  • 

Editor  Pam  Platt  she  had  ovei^n  a 
collection  of  readers’ 
haikus  about  the  Mir  Space  Station.  “You 
have  to  fight  for  every  syllable  in  a  haiku,” 
she  observes.  “I  don’t  want  to  necessarily 
equate  it  to  headline  writing,  but  you  have 
to  take  dense  or  complicated  material 
and  reduce  it  to  get  its  essence.” 


for  a  lab  newspajier  to  be  selectively  part¬ 
nering  with  any  Missouri  newspaper,”  says 
associate  publisher  Russell  of  the  Tribune. 

The  Missourian  quickly  changed  the 
bidding  specifications,  stripping  out  the 
advertising  netw'ork.  “I  think  we  bent  over 
backward  to  accommodate  objections,”  says 
Potter,  who  insists  the  bid  was  not  rigged. 
There’s  a  provision  in  the  university’s  by¬ 
laws  that  allows  for  sole-source  agreements 
only  if  the  entity  can  make  a  case  that  a 
single  vendor  can  supply  the  need,  he  adds. 

Even  after  the  new  specifications,  the 
Daily  Tribune  never  actually  threw  its  hat 
in  the  ring,  Russell  confirms;  the  paper’s 
press  couldn’t  handle  the  full-color  capacity. 
Although  the  Daily  Tribune  —  which  also 
prints  The  New  York  Times  —  has  a  sin¬ 
glewide  one-around  Goss  Universal  with 
12  color  towers,  Russell  says,  “For  us  to 
configure  our  press  to  print  full  color” 
without  the  paper  losing  capacity’  would 
take  more  units. 

Subsequently,  only  one  bidder  came 
forward  when  the  Missourian  re-sent  the 
RFP:  the  Jefferson  City  News  Tribune.  The 
Missourian  started  printing  on  that  press 
officially  the  first  week  of  December,  and 
Potter  e.xpects  the  move  will  save  the  paper 
about  $5,000  a  month.  @ 


2006  NEWSPAPER  TRANSACTIONS 


Newspaper  Sales,  August-December  2006 


The  past  year  marked  extreme 
activity  on  the  newspaper- 
acquisition  front  isnited  by  the  sale  of 
Knight  Ridder  to  McClatchy.  This  year 
should  prove  to  be  just  as  busy, 
newcomer  GateHouse  Madia  gobbling 
up  papers  and  the  possibility  of  a 
Tribune  Co.  breakup. 

Meanwhile,  here’s  a  partial  list  of 
newspaper  transactions  during  the 
second  half  of  2006,  provided  by 
brokers  before  Dec.  20.  A  complete  list 
will  be  posted  in  early  lanuary  at  E&P 
Online  in  the  Business  section. 


Cribli.  Greene  Associates 

NEW  YORK 

The  Daily  Messenger,  Canandaigua.  13.000 
Sailer:  George  Ewing  Jr.  Family 
Buyer:  GateHouse  Media 

DIRKS.  VAN  ESSEN&MURRAY 

CALIFORNIA 
Santa  Cruz  Sentinel.  25,200 


Seller:  Dow  Jones  &  Co. 

Buyer:  Community  Newspaper  Holdings  Inc. 

CONNEC'TICUT 

The  News-Times.  Danbury,  29,500 

Seller:  Dow  Jones  &  Co. 

Buyer:  Community  Newspaper  Holdings  Inc. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
The  Herald  News.  Fall  River.  20.932 
Seller;  Journal  Register  Co. 

Buyer;  GateHouse  Media 

The  Taunton  Gazette.  9.437 
Seller;  Journal  Register  Co. 

Buyer;  GateHouse  Media 

NEW  YORK 

The  Daily  Star.  Oneonta.  16.000 

Seller:  Dow  Jones  &  Co. 

Buyer;  Community  Newspaper  Holdings  Inc. 

Press-Republican,  Plattsburgh.  19.800 
Seller:  Dow  Jones  &  Co. 

Buyer:  Community  Newspaper  Holdings  Inc. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Richmond  County  Dally  Journal.  8.011 
Seller:  Community  Newspapers  Inc. 

Buyer;  Heartland  Publications  LLC 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The  Daily  Item.  Sunbury.  24.200 
Seller:  Dow  Jones  &  Co. 

Buyer:  Community  Newspaper  Holdings  Inc. 

MICHIGAN 

Traverse  City  Record-Eagle.  27.400 
Sellar:  Dow  Jones  &  Co. 

Buyer:  Community  Newspaper  Holdings  Inc. 

The  Danville  News.  2,623 
Seller;  Dow  Jones  &  Co. 

Buyer:  Community  Newspaper  Holdings  Inc. 


WEEKie 


From  George  Ewing  Jr.  Family  to  GateHouse 

Media:  Post  Newspapers.  Canandaigua,  N.Y 


From  Dow  Jonos  t  Co.  to  Community  Newspapor 
HoMings  Inc.:  La  Ganga.  Watsonville,  Calif.: 
New  Milford  Spectrum.  Danbury,  Conn.; 
and  the  Cooperstown  (N.Y.)  Crier 
From  Journal  Registar  Co.  to  GateHouse  Madia: 
Five  Massachusetts  weeklies 
From  Community  Nowspapors  Inc.  to  Heartland 
Publications;  The  Anson  (N.C.)  Record 


and  The  Cheraw  (S.C.)  Chronicle 

From  Infostructure  News  Madia  Inc.  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Hometown  PuMishing  Inc.:  The  Chronicle, 
Humboldt:  The  Herald  Gazette.  Trenton; 
and  the  Tri-City  Reporter,  Dyer.  Tenn. 

From  Honitz  Newspapers  Inc.  to  Black  Press 
Ltd.:  10  weeklies  in  Washington 

Gauger  Media  Service  Inc. 

From  Hansen  PuMisking  Inc.  to  MainStreet 
Media  Group:  Romana  (Calif.)  Sentinel 
From  TCM  PuMisking  to  Northwestern  Country 
Media  Inc.:  Cannon  Beach  (Ore.)  Gazette 

Media  America  Rrokers 

From  FSView  Inc.  to  Gannett  FSView 
and  Florida  Flambeau  in  Tallahassee.  Fla. 

Rickenliacber  Media 

From  Cain  Communications  to  Stopkons  Media 
Group:  Texas  papers  The  Prosper  Press.  Van 
AIslyne  Leader,  and  Anna-Melissa  Tribune 

W.B.Grimes&Co. 

From  WillowSong  Hall  and  Matt  Hall  to  Eric 
Jonssoo:  Port  Orford  (Ore.)  News 
From  Mike  and  Anna  Chavez  to  Beacon  Commu- 
nicatioos:  Coquille  (Ore.)  Valley  Sentinel 
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«  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

I  Carleton  Bryant 

I  Carleton  Bryant  has  been  named  assis- 
i  tant  managing  editor  of  The  Washington 
I  Times.  Bryant,  46,  is  promoted  from 
I  metropolitan  editor.  He  has  worked  in 
k  I  the  Times  newsroom  for  17  years,  serving 
^  as  a  reporter,  assistant  national  editor 

^  and  features  editor.  A  Florida  native, 

'  Bryant  joined  the  newspaper  in  1989  as  a 

metro  reporter  and  the  follovdng  year  he  became  a  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  for  the  national  desk.  In  1993  he  was  named 
an  assistant  national  editor,  and  was  promoted  to  features  edi¬ 
tor  in  1997-  Bryant  has  overseen  the  metro  desk  since  1999. 


A  R  1  Z  ()  N  A 

Jim  Rowl6y  has  been  promoted  to  vice 
president  of  circulation  for  Tucson’s 
Newspapers,  the  joint  operating  agency 
of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  and  the  Tucson 
Citizen.  Rowley  has  been  VP/inarket 
development  since  1997- 

ARKANSAS 

Nat  Lea  has  been  named  general  manag¬ 
er/editorial  and  business  operations  at 
The  Sentinel-Record  in  Hot  Springs.  Lea 
previously  was  general  manager  of  the 
El  Dorado  News-Times.  He  succeeds 
Floyd  Emerson,  who  is  retiring. 

C  A  1, 1  F  O  R  N  I  A 
Jennifer  Brumgardt  has  been  named  \ace 
president  of  finance  at  The  Fresno  Bee. 
Sbe  joined  the  Bee  in  2004  as  director  of 


finance.  Jim  Boren,  the  Bee's  editorial  page 
editor,  has  also  been  named  a  vice  presi¬ 
dent.  John  Coakley  has  been  appointed 
senior  vice  president  of  sales  and  strategic 
marketing.  Previously,  he  was  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  sales  and  marketing.  Stephen  Dana 
has  been  appointed  vice  president  of  in¬ 
teractive  media.  He  most  recently  over¬ 
saw  the  Bee's  Internet  sales.  Ken  Hatfield 
has  been  appointed  vice  president  of  com¬ 
munications  and  public  affairs.  He  has 
been  director  of  community  relations 
since  2000.  Cathy  Peppers  has  been  named 
VP/  human  resources.  She  joined  the  Bee 
in  2002  as  director  of  human  resources. 

C  ()  N  N  f:  C  1  I  C  U  1 

Dan  Haar  has  been  promoted  to  business 
editor  at  The  Hartford  Courant.  Haiir 
most  recently  was  assistant  business 


editor  and  business  columnist.  He 
succeeds  George  R  Gombossy,  who  now 

will  pen  an  investigative  consumer  column. 

I)  I  S  I  R  I  C  T  O  F  C  O  L  U  M  B  I  A 
Michael  Phelps,  president  and  publisher 
of  The  Baltimore  Examiner,  will  take  on 
the  newly  created  role  of  chief  e.xecutive 
officer  of  the  Baltimore-Washington 
E.\aminer  Group.  Phelps  also  has  been 
appointed  president  and  publisher  of 
The  Washington  Examiner.  He  succeeds 
Herbert  W.  Moloney  III,  who  has  been  named 
president  and  chief  operating  officer  of 
Denver-based  Western  Colorprint  Inc. 

Jill  Dim  has  been  named  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor/vveekend  at  The  Washington 
Post.  She  has  headed  the  business  section 
for  the  past  eight  years. 

F  LORI  1)  A 

Ginny  Graybiel  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  tbe  Pemsacola  News  Journal,  a 
promotion  from  deputy  managing  editor. 
She  succeeds  Mickoy  Johnson.  who  has 
been  named  executive  editor  of  The 
Palladium-Item  in  Richmond,  Ind. 

G  E  O  R  G  I  A 

John  WoiSS  bas  been  appointed  publisher 
of  the  Douglas  County  Sentinel.  Previous¬ 
ly,  Weiss  was  the  advertising  director  for 
the  Evening  Post  Publishing  Co.  and  The 
Times  and  Democrat  in  Orangeburg,  S.C. 

Jim  Alrod  has  been  named  new  media 
director  of  News  Publishing  Company  in 
Rome.  He  most  recently  was  the  online 
editor/videographer  for  Naplesnews.com, 
Web  site  of  the  Naples  (Fla.)  Daily  News. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Ralph 
Damiani 

has  been  named 
publisher  of 
the  Los  A/amos 

Monitor.  Damiani  most  recent¬ 
ly  was  the  newspaper  s  editor. 


Christina  Jewett  and 
Dorothy  Korber  of  The 
Sacramento  Bee  and 
Rick  Tulsky  of  the  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury 


News  have  received 
Excellence  in  Criminal 
Justice  Reporting 
Awards  from  the  Center 
on  the  Media,  Crime  and ' 
Justice.  The  Bee  won  for 
“Questions  Persist  Over 


Jail  Health  Care"  about 
inmates  in  Sacramento’s 
county  jails,  and  Tulsky’s 
series  “Tainted  Trials, 
Stolen  Justice"  revealed 
misconduct  by  attorneys 
and  judges  that  hurt  the 


accused  in  Santa  Clara 
County  criminal  trials. 


James  Smith,'  editor  of 
the  Connecticut  Pcft  in 


Bridgeport,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the 
New  England  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors.  He 
succeeds  Eric  Conrad, 
editor  of  the  News- 
Times  in  Danbury,  Conn. 
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Muriel  Cohen 

86,  Died  Dec.  5 

EDUCATION  REPORTER.  THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 

A  CHAMPION  OF  WOMEN  IN  THE 
newsroom,  Muriel  Cohen  did¬ 
n’t  want  to  be  merely  tolerated. 

Rather,  she  wanted  to  be  taken  serious¬ 
ly  as  a  journalist  in  a  field  that  not 
so  long  ago  was  completely  dominated 
by  males. 

And  succeed  she  did.  Three  years 
after  she  joined  the  paper,  Cohen’s 
education  reporting  helped  lead  The  Boston  Globe  to  its  1975  Pulitzer  Prize  win 
for  public  service,  for  what  the  Pulitzer  board  called  “massive  and  well-balanced” 
coverage  of  the  Boston  school  desegregation  crisis. 

Born  Muriel  Libin  in  Chelsea,  Mass.,  Cohen  graduated  from  Simmons  College 
and  the  Columbia  University  Graduate  School  of  Journalism  and  was  a  reporter 
for  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler  (formed  in  1967  when  the  Boston  Herald  absorbed 
the  Boston  Traveler)  before  she  went  to  work  for  the  Globe.  She  stayed  on  as 
an  education  reporter  at  the  Globe  for  20  years.  For  years  after  her  retirement, 
she  continued  to  contribute  freelance  articles. 

A  fierce  advocate  of  equal  rights  for  women,  Cohen  bolstered  the  confidence 
of  fellow  female  staffers  and  criticized  those  who  complained  of  having  to  balance 
motherhood  with  a  career  in  journalism.  She  and  her  husband,  Paul,  celebrated 
their  golden  anniversary  in  1996,  and  he  died  several  months  later.  Cohen  died 
of  cancer  at  Boston’s  Brigham  and  Women’s  Hospital. 


I 


Christisn  Mslons  has  been  named  sports 
editor  of  The  Valdosta  Daily  Times. 
Malone  bas  worked  in  the  Times’  sports 
department  since  2000. 

I  1,  L  I  N  O  I  S 

MoliSSS  Mason  is  the  new  advertising 
director  at  the  Belleville  News-Democrat. 
Previously,  Mason  was  publisher  of  5^ 
Louis  Homes  £5?  Lifestyles  magazine.  She 
succeeds  Marcia  Meehan,  who  is  retiring. 

INDIAN  A 

Henry  Phillips  has  been  named  advertising 
director  for  Fort  Wayne  Newspapers. 

He  most  recently  was  associate  publisher 
of  Breeze  Newspapers  in  Cape  Coral,  Fla. 

1  O  W  A 

Jason  McNeely  has  been  named  circulation 
director  of  the  Ottumwa  Courier. 
McNeely  most  recently  served  as  circula¬ 
tion  director  at  The  Times-Tribune  in 
Corbin,  Ky. 

.M  A  R  \  L  A  N  I) 

Michael  Beatty  has  been  appointed  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Baltimore  Examiner.  He 
most  recently  was  executive  director 
of  retail  sales  for  The  Sun  in  Baltimore. 


M  A  S  S  A  C  H  U  S  E  I  T  S 
Stuart  Layne  is  the  new  publisher  of  Metro 
Boston.  Layne  joins  the  paper  from 
Andover,  Mass.-based  sports  and  enter¬ 
tainment  marketing  company  Seven  2 
Sports  Marketing. 

Kerry  Purcell  has  been  named  director 
of  content  development  for  Herald  Inter¬ 
active  in  Boston.  Purcell  most  recently 
covered  beauty,  fashion,  and  nightlife 
for  the  Boston  Herald. 

Jason  LeffertS  is  the  new  editor  of  the 
Leominster  Champion.  Lefferts  was  a 
political  reporter  at  The  Lowell  Sun,  and 
most  recently  was  a  deputy  team  leader  at 
Regan  Communications  Group  in  Boston. 

NEW  YORK 

Stuart  ShinskO  has  been  named  executive 
editor/director  of  content  and  audience 
development  at  the  Poughkeepsie  Journal. 
Previously,  he  served  as  executive  editor 
of  the  Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin. 

KatiO  Lawler  has  been  promoted  to  senior 
vice  president/business  operations  at 
Newsday  in  Melville.  Lawler  previously 
served  as  vice  president  of  human 


.Medicine  in 
the  Media: 

The  Challenge  of  Reporting 
on  Medical  Research  ^ 

April  12-14, 2007  . 

Bethesda,  Maryland 


This  3-day  training  course  for  health 
news  professionals  offers  crucial  skills 
in  critically  evaluating  and  reporting  on 
•  medical  research. 

There  fs  no  charge  for  the  course, 
but  space  is  limited  and  is  awarded 
'  competitively.  For  more  information 
T  and  to  apply  online,  please  visit 

i  ■ 

medmediacourse.nih.gov 

Application  deadline:  February  2, 2007 

Presented  by  the  .  -  - 

Office  of  Medical  Applications  of  Research, 
National  Institutes  of  Health 
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A1  Coxon 

87,  Died  Dec.  13 

CITY  DESK  EDITOR,  THE 
NEWS-SUN,  WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 

Reporters  at 
The  News-Sun  in 
Waukegan,  Ill.,  recall  Al 
Coxon  as  an  editor  who 
would  literally  call  them 
out:  Those  who  made 
mistakes  in  stories  risked 
hearing  him  yell  “Ham¬ 
merhead!”  at  them  when 
he  discovered  an  error. 

After  starting  as  a 
reporter  for  The  Intelli- 
gencer  in  Wheeling, 
W.Va.,  and  a  stint  as 
sports  editor  of  the 
Moundsville  (W.Va.) 
Journal,  Coxon  took  a 
shot  pla\ing  pro  baseball 
in  1938,  spending  10 
weeks  on  a  Pittsburgh 
Pirates  farm  team. 

He  returned  to  jour¬ 


nalism  to  become  cit\' 
editor  of  the  Williamson 
(W.Va.)  Daily  News,  and 
then  served  as  sports 
editor  for  The  News-Mes¬ 
senger  in  Fremont,  Ohio, 
and  The  Citizen  in  Lima, 
Ohio.  Coxon  joined  the 
News-Sun  in  I960  as  a 
copy  editor,  but  left  in 
1962  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  Neics  as  night 
sports  editor.  He  re¬ 
joined  the  News-Sun  in 
1974  as  copy  desk  chief, 
and  retired  in  1985. 

Clarence  J. 
LaRoche 

93,  Died  Nov.  18 
FORMER  MANAGING  EDITOR, 

SAN  ANTONIO  (TEXAS)  EXPRESS 

A  MULTILINGUAL 

journalist,  Clarence 
J.  LaRoche  inter\iewed 
ever\'  Mexican  president 


from  1947  to  1970.  He 
started  out  as  a  teacher 
before  he  joined  the  San 
Antonio  Express  (which 
in  1984  merged  with  the 
San  Antonio  News),  and 
in  1946  he  was  named 
chief  of  four  bureaus 
in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley. 

LaRoche  became 
managing  editor  of  The 
Brownsville  Herald  in 
1949.  One  year  later,  he 
returned  to  the  Express 
as  a  features  waiter  and 
photographer.  In  1955 
he  was  named  managing 
editor,  and  stayed  until 
1962  w'hen  he  joined 
the  5a/?  Diego  Union. 

Once  again,  in  1964  he 
returned  to  the  Express 
and  ser\'ed  as  a  state 
editor,  news  editor,  and 
city  editor  before  finally 
retiring  in  1978. 


NK 


NEVWOlCESJ 


Project  must  be  a  new  venture 
and  provide  journalistic  value  to  a 
defined  community 

Print,  TV,  radio,  web  and  mobile 
ideas  are  welcome 


Eligible  to  apply  are  U. 
and  non-profit  groups 


are  U.S.  schools 


Guidelines,  Applications,  more: 
wwwJ-Newyoifes.org 

Administered  by: 

V  The  Institute  for 

NjK  Interactive  Journalism 

College  Park,  MD 

301-985-4020,  news@j-lab.org 

Funded  by  the  John  S.  and 
James  L.  Knight  Foundation 


resources.  Dan  Opat  has  been  named 
sice  president  of  operations.  Opat  most 
recently  was  senior  production  director 
at  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

John  D’Agostino  has  been  named  publisher 
of  The  Observer  in  Dunkirk.  D’Agostino 
most  recently  w'as  managing  editor. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
NikiO  Mayo  has  been  named  new  s  editor 
of  the  Washin^on  Daily  News.  She  is 
promoted  from  reporter. 

David  S.  (Ogi)  Overman  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Jamestown  News.  Previously, 
he  w  as  a  columnist  and  feature  writer 
for  YES!  Weekly  in  Greensboro. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 
Matthew  Von  Pinnon  has  been  promoted  to 
editor  of  The  Forum  of  Fargo,  N.D.- 
Moorhead,  Minn.,  from  managing  editor. 

O  H  1  O 

James  W.  Freeland  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  The  Portsmouth  Daily 
Times.  Prexiously,  he  was  publisher  of 
the  Gallipolis  Daily  Tribune,  The  Daily 
Sentinel  in  Pomeroy,  and  the  Point 
Pleasant  (W.Va.)  Register. 


Lisa  Warren  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
Middletown  Journal.  She  will  continue 
as  editor  of  the  JoumalNews  in  Hamilton. 

1  E  X  A  S 

Scott  Moon  has  been  named  classified 
advertising  director  for  Houston  Commu¬ 
nity  New  spapers.  Previously,  he  serv  ed 
as  a  major  accounts  sales  executive. 

U  I  A  H 

Joseph  A.  Cannon  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  Deseret  Morning  News  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  An  attorney.  Cannon  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Morning  News’  board 
of  directors  since  1996. 

VIRGINIA 

Gail  Whiting  has  been  named  regional 
advertising  director  for  Media  General’s 
Central  Virginia  Community  Newspaper 
Group.  Whiting  most  recently  was  adver¬ 
tising  director  for  The  Mail  Tribune  in 
Medford,  Ore. 

Douglas  Forshoy  has  been  named  VP/ 
market  development  and  new  products 
for  Media  General’s  Publishing  Division. 
He  most  recently  w  as  president  and 
publisher  of  Media  General’s  business-to- 
business  magazine  Virginia  Business. 

VV  A  SHIN  G  r  O  N 

Leslie  Brown  has  been  named  editor  of 
The  Beachcomber  in  Vashon-Maurv’ 
Island.  She  most  recently  was  the  com¬ 
munications  director  for  the  Washington 
chapter  of  The  Nature  Conservancy. 

W  1  S  C  O  N  S  I  N 

Lee  Sensenbrenner  has  been  named  assis¬ 
tant  city’  editor  of  The  Capital  Times  in 
Madison.  Sensenbrenner  previously  cov¬ 
ered  schools  and  city  and  county  govern¬ 
ment.  He  succeeds  Chiis  Murphy. 

♦  • 

CALIFORNIA 

Valerie 
Bender 

has  been  named 
VP/custom  pub- 
HK  / lieations  for  The 
Fresno  Bee.  She  most  recently 
served  as  director  of  communi¬ 
ty  and  custom  publications. 
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EDITORIAL 

SElUmiHFIlIES 

A  San  Francisco  court  case  shows  why  newspapers 
can’t  have  it  both  ways  when  it  comes  to  document  access 


Back  in  May,  lawyers  for  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  and 
four  other  news  organizations 
filed  a  brief  in  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Northern  California  that  argued 
with  thrillingly  fierce  passion  for  public 
access  to  court  documents.  AT&T,  it 
seems,  wanted  to  seal  a  bunch  of 
documents  that  it  variously  claimed  were 
trade  secrets,  confidential,  or  even  related 
to  national  security. 

Oh,  how  those  Chronicle  lawyers 
scoffed!  In  a  nine-page  brief  with  more 
underlined  words  than  a 
12-year-old  girl’s  diary, 
they  tore  apart  every 
rationale  for  anything 
less  than  complete  public 
access. 

Trade  secrets?  Don’t 
make  them  laugh.  “If  the 
possible  disclosure  of  top- 
secret  military  plans  does 
not  justify  secrecy,  then  the 
alleged  trade  secrets  of  AT&T  should  not 
be  se  t  ‘‘^her,”  they  thundered.  Nation¬ 
al  se  ’iri  .  .ey  quoted  from  a  judge’s 
ruling  vi  .L.ed  so  much  that  they  un¬ 
derlined  the  whole  thing:  “Democracies 
die  behind  closed  doors.” 

But  just  a  few  weeks  later,  lawyers  for 
the  Chronicle's  owner,  Hearst  Corp.,  were 
in  the  very  same  courthouse  —  and  this 
time  they  and  lawyers  for  MediaNews 
Group  Inc.  wanted  a  judge  to  seal  docu¬ 
ments  by  the  boxload.  The  reason?  Why, 
judge,  these  are  Trade  Secrets!  And 
they’re  Confidential! 

Hearst  and  MediaNews  got  what  they 
wanted,  principally  because  they  offered 
a  Hobson’s  choice  to  the  lawy  ers  for  San 
Francisco  businessman  Clint  Reilly  — 


who  is  suing  them  to  stop  a  complex  deal 
that  gives  MediaNews  control  of  more 
papers  in  the  Bay  Area,  and  Hearst  a 
stake  in  William  Dean  Singleton’s  acquisi¬ 
tive  chain.  Reilly  could  either  go  along 
and  get  the  documents  he  needed  to  make 
his  case  now,  or  he  could  wait  and  wait. 

But  now,  as  the  suit  moves  toward  its 
April  30  trial  date,  one  of  those  sealed 
documents  has  surfaced  in  open  court  — 
angering  the  judge,  embarrassing  Media 
News  and  Hearst,  and  tickling  Reilly’s 
side.  It  seems  that  even  as  the  two  news¬ 
paper  companies  were 

MediaNews  and  publicly  that  their 

,  ,,  papers  would  compete 

Hearst  S  sealing  vigorously  in  the  Bay 

of  documents  is 

.  agreeing  to  look  into 

as  reprenenSlble  collaborating  on  advertis- 

as  those  who  sub-  *"g  circulation. 

Now,  we  don  t  buy 

vert  the  press.  the  contention  of  some 
that  this  a  smoking  gun 
proving  the  Evil  Chains  intended  from 
the  start  to  turn  the  Bay  Area  into  a 
newspaper  monopoly.  The  agreement  is 
a  rather  thin  reed  to  support  that  claim. 

But  it  does  demonstrate  the  folly  of 
turning  public  courtrooms  into  private 
chambers,  especially  when  there  is  a 
natural  public  interest  in  the  operations 
and  ownership  of  their  local  media. 
Without  all  the  secrecy  surrounding  this 
agreement,  it  would  no  more  shocking 
than  the  fact  that  the  guy  w'ho  delivers 
MediaNew  s’  Denver  Post  also  delivers 
The  New  York  Times. 

Hearst  and  MediaNews  should  petition 
to  take  the  seals  off  its  documents.  And  if 
they  don’t,  California’s  attorney  general 
should. 
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PRESSING  ISSUES 


‘Guardian  AngeV 

TO  HELP  MEDIA 
6ET  THAT  WAR  STORY 

The  killing  of  Maj.  Megan  McClung  in  Iraq  hit  journalists  she 
had  helped  particularly  hard.  But  what  is  the  lesson? 

As  THIS  IS  WRITTEN,  A  FEW  DAYS  BEFORE  CHRISTMAS, 
President  Bush  has  called  a  time-out  on  deciding 
what  to  try  next  in  an  attempt  to  salvage  something 
—  or,  as  he  might  put  it,  “victory”  —  from  the  catas¬ 
trophe  in  Iraq,  The  suspicion  is  that  he  has  already 
decided  to  order  a  large  troop  buildup,  but  didn’t  want  to  announce 
it  and  ruin  the  holidays  for  another  20,000  or  so  families.  Editorial 
pages  that  have  long  refused  to  call,  instead,  for  pulling  out  (even 
though  most  of  their  readers  favor  it),  are  once  again  on  the  spot, 
perhaps  still  unwilling  to  oppose  yet  another  six-month  strategy  that 


will  surely,  this  time,  turn  things  around  — 
for  real,  as  Ali  G  might  say. 

One  things  for  sure:  Marine  Maj. 

Megan  McClung  won’t  be  around  to  return 
safely  home  or  \vitness  that  turning  point. 

On  Dec.  6,  she  became  the  top-ranking 
female  Marine  officer  to  be  killed  in  the 
conflict.  More  to  the  point  for  journalists: 
She  was  in  charge  of  working  with  embed¬ 
ded  reporters,  championed  that  process  — 
and  died  while  escorting  a  Newsweek  staffer 
and  Oliver  North  from  Fox  News. 

McClung,  34,  was  a  public  affairs  officer 
assigned  to  the  1st  Marine  Expeditionary 
Force  Headquarters.  With  two  other 
military  officers  riding  in  a  Humvee  in 
Ramadi,  she  got  blown  up  by  a  roadside 
lED  —  just  a  typical  day  in  Iraq,  but  her 
death  hit  home  for  journalists,  who  quickly 
hailed  her  on  the  Web. 

Lawrence  F.  Kaplan,  for  example,  wrote 
at  The  New  Republic  online:  “Major  Megan 
McClung  is  my  guardian  angel  today. 
McClung,  a  Marine  officer.  Naval  Academy 
graduate ...  choreographed  my  present 
journey  through  Iraq.  As  every  journalist 
who  has  spent  time  in  the  American 
military  universe  here  knows,  public  affairs 


officers  in  Iraq  can  make  your  life  a  mess  or 
they  can  make  it  bearable.  Whether  secur¬ 
ing  me  a  seat  on  a  flight  that  no  one  else 
knew  existed,  scoring  an  interview  for  me 


with  a  Sunni  sheikh  in  Ramadi,  or  respond¬ 
ing  quickly  and  indulgently  to  the  most 
inane  questions  a  writer  could  think  to  ask, 
McClung  did  a  difficult  job  cheerfully  and 
she  did  it  well. ...  It  is  why  reporters  ad¬ 
mired  her.  And  it  is  why  this  sharp  and 
talented  young  woman ...  can  never  be 
replaced.” 

An  Orange  County  (Calif.)  Register  stoiy- 
—  McClung  hailed  from  Mission  Viejo  — 
noted  that  her  mother  said  she  always 
ended  her  press  briefings  with  “Be  bold,  be 
brief,  and  be  gone.”  Her  mother  added: 
“Megan  lived  by  her  own  words.”  She  was 


buried  at  Arlington  Cemetery  on  Dec.  19. 

Michael  Fumento,  a  freelance  correspon¬ 
dent,  wrote  on  his  Web  site  that  he  had  only 
heard  her  yell  once,  “but  it  was  righteous 
anger.  If  this  were  fiction,  it  might  be 
considered  foreshadowing.  It  was  at  Camp 
Ramadi  headquarters  outside  of  the  city 
proper  and  away  from  the  hostilities.  Mc¬ 
Clung  ...  was  barking  at  a  public  affairs 
sergeant.  ‘Ramadi  is  the  most  dangerous 
city  in  Iraq  and  you’re  going  to  get  your 
men  out  there  to  cover  it!’”  He  then  ob¬ 
served,  “For  my  last  embed,  I  was  in  Rama¬ 
di  the  whole  time.  But  again  McClung 
guided  me  so  I  saw  what  1  needed  to  see, 
rather  than  what  I  thought  I  needed  to  see.” 

A  Marines  public  affairs  team  quickly 
put  together  a  moving  film  tribute  to  her 
that  circulated  widely  on  the  Web,  with  a 
soundtrack  featuring  Tom  Petty’s  “American 
Girl”  and  John  Lennon  —no,  not  “Give 
Peace  a  Chance”  but  “In  My  Life.” 

Gordon  Dillow,  a  three-time  embed  in 
Iraq  and  columnist  for  the  Orange  County 
Register,  noted  that  McClung  “was  widely 
known  and  widely  liked,  not  only  in  the 
Marine  Corps  but  also  among  the  many 
journalists  she  assisted  in  Iraq  —  me  in¬ 
cluded  —  in  her  job  as  a  Marine  public 
affairs  officer.  The  news  that  this  vital 
young  woman  had  been  killed  by  a  roadside 
bomb  in  Ramadi  was  hard  to  accept.” 

Dana  Parsons,  WTiting  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  admitted  he  had  come  to  believe 
that  with  the  situation  now  hopeless  in 
Iraq,  any  death  of  an  American  from  here 
on  out  could  be  seen  as  a 
waste.  But,  he  explained,  “I 
am  in  serious  reassessment 
mode”  after  talking  with 
her  parents.  “Please  don’t 
portray  this  as  a  tragedy,” 
her  mother  had  said.  “It  is 
for  us,  but  Megan  died  do¬ 
ing  what  she  believed  in, 
and  that’s  a  great  gift.” 

But  John  Van  Doom,  a  staff  writer  at 
the  North  County  Times  in  Escondido, 
Calif.,  near  where  she  was  based,  at  Camp 
Pendleton,  observed  that  rather  than  send¬ 
ing  more  young  men  (and  women)  to  die, 
even  if  they  are  willing,  the  president 
should  begin  a  pullout. 

In  that  case,  he  wrote,  “McClung  and 
2,930  comrades  will  not  have  died  in  vain. 
They  will  have  died  courageously  for  a 
nation  that  in  crisis  was  strong  enough  to 
admit  a  monstrous  mistake,  to  apologize, 
and  to  walk  away.  A  country  like  that 
might  just  be  worth  dying  for.”  11 


One  reporter  said 
she  “guided  me  so  I 
saw  what  I  needed 
to  see,  rather  than 
what  I  thought  I 
needed  to  see.” 
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^  wili  Web  ads  fuiiy  blossom? 

BY  JENNIFER  SABA 


STAFF  CUTS,  SHRINKING  NEWSHOLE 

angry  investors,  plummeting  circula 
tion,  pessimistic  analysts,  stagnant 
print  advertising 
business  model  that  has  sustained  ^ 

the  newspaper  industry  for  more  than  a  centu- 
ry  is  now  in  flux.  To  prosper,  or  at  the  very  least 
survive,  newspaper  owners  and  publishers  are 
increasingly  banking  on  the  rapid  advertising 
growth  of  their  Web  sites. 

You  can  hear  it  on  the  quarterly  conference  calls  ^ 
and  investor  presentations.  Just  three  years  ago, 
online  strategies  were  still  somewhat  muffled  in  the  ^ 
conversation.  Not  anymore,  as  the  December  pre-  , 
sentations  with  analysts  and  investors  in  New  York 
City  again  made  clear.  The  Internet  has  become  the  lede. 


revenue 
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The  Newspaper  Association  of  Americas 
quarterly  tallies  of  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  now  emphasize  surging  online 
readership  and  double-digit  advertising 
gains.  Ugly  FAS-FAX  circ  numbers  and  print 
ad-revenue  declines  often  are  buried 
in  the  announcements. 

The  investments  made  by  news¬ 
paper  companies  are  telling, 
too.  When  rumors  surfaced 
that  Gannett  was  making  a  play 
for  the  troubled  Tribune  Co.,  it 
allegedly  wasn’t  for  the  newspa¬ 
per  or  broadcast  properties. 
Gannett  reportedly  expressed 
interest  in  Tribune  for  its  stake  in 
the  online  recruitment  powerhouse 
f  •  CareerBuilder,  also  owned  bv 

yf  McClatchy  and  Gannett. 

If'  The  chatter  really  picked  up 

1^4  in  late  November  when  seven 

;?•  newspaper  companies  announced 

they  were  forming  an  alliance 
with  Internet  behemoth  Yahoo. 
Hp  The  deal  means  newspapers  will 
have  access  to  technology,  traffic, 
and  national  advertising  while  Yahoo 
will  lean  on  newspapers  for  local 
content  and  local  ad  dollars. 

Merrill  Lynch  analyst  Lauren  Rich 
Fine  wrote  in  a  note  about  the  Yahoo 
partnership:  “We  are  somewhat 
mixed  about  the  implications  for  the 
^  newspaper  industry,  but  ultimately 
believe  this  is  a  worthwhile  experiment.” 

”  Since  the  announcement,  the  group  has 
mushroomed  and  now  includes  more  than 
200  newspapers  from  Belo,  Cox,  Hearst, 
Journal  Register,  Lee,  MediaNews, 
Scripps,  and  Media  General. 

The  papers  involved  in 
I  'I  the  deal  exclusively 

use  Yahoo’s 

!  online  recruit- 

kv  ment  arm 

and  one- 
time 


newspaper  competitor,  HoUobs.  But  that’s 
just  the  first  step:  The  partnership  will  ex¬ 
tend  into  other  areas  of  online  advertising, 
including  paid  search. 

Although  the  growth  of  online  advertising 
is  taking  off,  it  started  from  a  very’  modest 
point.  While  growing  at  double-digit  clips,  it 
still  represents  only  a  fraction  (roughly  5%) 
of  total  revenue.  The  NAA  forecasts  that  on¬ 
line  ad  revenue  at  newspaper  Web  sites  is 
e.\pected  to  advance  22%  in  2007  over  the 
prior  year.  Yet  even  after  all  that,  it  will  still 
be  dwarfed  by  print  ad  revenue.  Just  look  at 
the  03  industry  results:  Online  advertising 
rose  to  $638  million,  NAA  reported.  Print 
revenue,  despite  showing  declines  of  2.6%, 
still  stood  at  $11.1  billion. 

The  print  slide,  along  with  a  stream 
of  new  online  partnerships  —  Google  is 
another  foe-tumed-fiiend-with-benefits  — 
produces  heavy  pressure,  and  perhaps  even 
a  sense  of  foreboding.  Newspaper  executives 
are  under  the  gun  to  scramble  and  grab  as 
much  online  revenue  as  they  can  in  order  to 
cover  the  shortfalls  of  print  circulation  and 
ad  revenue.  Outsell  Research  estimates  the 
rapid  decline  of  the  traditional  moneymak¬ 
ing  model  over  the  next  five  years  will  set 
the  industry  back  $20  billion.  The  Web  has 
already  proven  it  can  make  up  at  least  some 
of  that  gap.  The  question  is:  How  long  w'ill 
it  take  for  newspaper  Web  sites  to  grow 
enough  muscle  to  really  bolster,  or  even 
carry,  the  business? 


Closing  the  gap 

Peter  Aman,  a  media  practice  partner 
at  consulting  firm  Bain  &  Co.  in  Atlanta, 
observes,  “It’s  not  really  about  ad  sales. 

The  issue  is  about  the  business  model.” 
Newspapers,  he  explains,  “put  up  content 
and  try  and  monetize  it.  Content  businesses 
have  some  of  the  worst  economics  in  terms 
of  absolute  dollars.” 

Each  unique  newspaper  online  user,  he 
notes,  might  bring  in  somewhere  between  $5 
to  $10  dollars  in  ad  revenue.  Compare  that  to 
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one  print  reader  (or  one  unit  of  circulation) 
at  a  regional  newspaper,  who  he  says  brings 
S 1,000  in  revenue. 

Closing  that  gap  becomes  ever  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  Citigroup  research  analyst  William  Bird 
and  his  team  wrote  in  a  report  that  newspa¬ 
per  fundamentals  —  print  circulation  and  ad 
revenue  —  have  not  hit  bottom.  “We  expect 
the  U.S.  newspaper  industry  to  exhibit  five 
years  of  declining  operating  income,”  the  re¬ 
port  stated,  but  added,  bopefully:  “After  year 
five,  continued  growth  in  newspapers’  online 
revenues  should  offset  the  secular  pressures 
in  the  print  business.”  Those  strains  are  by 
now  painfully  familiar:  “the  democratization 
of  information,  higher  Internet  adoption 
rates,  and  the  migration  of  more  advertising 
to  the  Internet,  particularly  classified.” 

Just  as  alarming  is  the  impact  the  Web 
has  on  print  circulation.  The  report  points 
to  a  prediction  that  could  be  scribbled  on  a 
doomsday  sign:  By  2010, 35%  of  all  broad¬ 
band  households  wll  have  likely  terminated 
their  newspaper  subscriptions. 

Jason  Klein,  president  and  CEO  of  the 
Newspaper  National  Network,  thinks  that 
could  bring  benefits,  however:  “I  suspect 
most  papers  will  go  to  a  hybrid  model,  like 
The  Wall  Street  Joiimal,  in  order  to  get  com¬ 
plete  access  to  the  Web.  For  one  price  you 
get  a  print  edition  and  a  very  robust  Web 
edition. ...  I  would  imagine  in  five  years,  no 
one  will  be  selling  just  a  print  newspaper.” 

While  Citigroup  is  forecasting  a  five-year 
transition,  Merrill  Lynch  estimates  are  much 
more  dire.  Fine  wTote  in  a  report  that  she 
and  her  team  do  not  see  online  representing 
more  than  50%  of  total  newspaper  ad 
revenue  for  at  least  another  30  years.  That 
assumes  double-digit  growth  for  online  ad 
revenues  through  2012  and  then  5%  there¬ 
after,  and  print  revenue  declines  of  1.5%  an¬ 
nually.  “Moring  from  a  near  monopoly  to  a 
competitive  model  is  having  the  impact  of  re¬ 


straining  blended  ad 
rates  and  absolute  dollar 
profits,”  Fine  wrote. 


**Most  brand  advertisers  want 
their  brands  associated  with 
great  editorial" 


SHAWN  MESSfCKER/President,  Centro 


Under  pressure 

Boston.com,  the  on¬ 
line  arm  of  The  Boston 
Globe,  is  just  one  of  many 
newspaper  Web  sites 
feeling  the  heat.  The 
newspaper  has  been 
sacked  with  declining 
circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue,  which 
means  Richard  Gair, 
the  site’s  vice  president 
and  general  manager,  is 
expected  to  pick  up  the 
slack.  He  says,  “There’s 
a  lot  of  pressure  to  grow 
[online  revenue]  in 
excess  of  the  industry' 
average.” 

If  the  stress  to  perform 
seems  daunting,  giants 
like  Google,  Yahoo,  and 
Microsoft’s  MSN  (and 
don’t  rule  out  TV  Web 
sites  that  are  ramping  up 
online)  are  looking  for 
new  grazing  ground. 

“It’s  been  my  belief 
the  big  guys  like  AOL, 

Yahoo,  and  MSN  have 
their  backs  up  against  the  wall  w'ith  advertis¬ 
ing,”  says  Gordon  Borrell,  CEO  of  online  re¬ 
search  and  consulting  firm  Borrell  Associates 
in  Portsmouth,  Va. 

“They  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  satisfy 
this  incredible  hunger  for  growth  without 
getting  into  the  local  market,”  he  continues. 
“They  can’t  do  that.  Monster  has  tried  that, 
and  can’t  do  it.  Even  the  Yellow  Pages  guys 
need  to  buy  billboards  in  town  and  send  in  a 


SWAT  team  for  three  months.  They  have  to 
have  people  in  the  [local  market].  Yahoo 
can’t  invest  in  people  in  every  single  market.” 

He  adds:  “So  what  are  they  doing?  Form¬ 
ing  relationships  with  newspaper  groups.” 

Conversely,  in  order  for  newspapers  to  in¬ 
crease  online  revenue,  they  need  to  quickly 
e.xpand  not  only  in  the  local  market  but  at 
the  national  level  as  w'ell.  In  turn,  newspa¬ 
pers  have  to  increase  traffic  to  woo  national 


ONLINE  ADVERTISING  MARKET  SHARE  ESTIMATES 


US  2006  Totals  (per  Q3  data,  in  millions) 

2006  NATIONAL  ONLINE  AD  SPENDING  VS.  NATIONAL  AD  SPENDING 


Online 

Ad  Providers 

Local 

Online  Ad  Revenue 

National 

Online  Ad  Revenue 

"Direct” 
Online  Revenue 

Local  Paid  Search 
Placement 

National  Paid  Search 
Placement 

Estimated  Market 
Totals 

Total  Market 
Share 

Newspapers 

$1,986.1 

$386.8 

$0 

$25.1 

$7.1 

$2,405.3 

10.2% 

Other  Print* 

$515.3 

$3,643.9 

$178.5 

$0.5 

$23.6 

$4,362.0 

18.4% 

Television** 

$429.4 

$523.4 

$0 

$10.8 

$7.8 

$971.6 

4.1% 

Radio 

$179.5 

$244.6 

$0 

$13.1 

$0 

$437.3 

1.8% 

Directories 

$651.2 

$559.9 

$0 

$21.5 

$0 

$1,232.8 

5.2% 

Pure  Play# 

$950.9 

$2,850.9 

$2,634.7 

$849.5 

$6,984.5 

$14,270.8 

60.3% 

Market  Totals 

$4,712.7 

$8,209.7 

$2,813.3 

$920.8 

$7,023.2 

$23,680.0 

100% 

Notes:  *  Includes  both  local  and  national  publications  **  Includes  both  broadcast  and  cable  TV  providers  #  Includes  both  local  and  national  ISPs 

Source:  Borrell  Associates 
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advertisers.  Says  Ken  Doctor,  an  affiliate 
analyst  with  Outsell  Research,  “The  Yahoo 
deal  is  a  really  good  example  of  the  industry 
saying,  one  of  the  biggest  problems  we  have 
is  attracting  ad  revenue  because  we  simply 
don’t  have  enough  traffic.  We  need  to  greatly 
multiply  the  number  of  people  who  see  the 
stulF  we  produce  so  we  can  take  in  more  ad 
revenue.” 

The  Yahoo  alliance  signals  that  newspa¬ 
pers  are  willing  to  try  to  capitalize  on  their 
grip  on  the  local  market  while  realizing  it 
might  have  to  give  up  some 
control  to  build  out  the 
network.  “There’s  an  acknowl¬ 
edgement  there  that  newspa¬ 
pers  are  not  going  to  be  their 
own  channel  of  distribution 
in  the  future,”  Doctor  adds. 

“They  are  making  a  nebulous 
pact  with  the  future.  They  are 
giving  up  a  sense  of  control. 

They  are  giving  up  a  percentage 
of  revenue  going  forward  — 
probably  forever.” 

Several  industry  observers 
think  newspapers  should  band 
together  to  form  strong  networks.  Whether 
Yahoo  (or  Google  or  MSN)  is  the  best  way  to 
go  about  it  remains  to  be  seen. 

“While  we  appreciate  the  participating 
newspapers'  attempt  to  tap  into  local  online 
advertising  by  partnering  with  Yahoo,  the 
partnership  also  seems  an  admission  that 
papers  have  to  give  up  some  economics  on¬ 
line  in  order  to  broaden  their  distribution,” 
wrote  Merrill  Lynch’s  Fine  in  a  November 
note.  “Giving  up  some  economics  versus 
potentially  missing  out  completely  might 
prove  to  be  a  good  decision,  not  to  mention 
that  papers  will  gain  access  to  technology.” 

The  alliance  so  far  has  clearly  articulated 
its  recruitment  strategy:  Newspapers  in 
the  network  can  upsell  advertisers  to  the 
HoUobs  platform.  Neither  the  newspapers 
nor  Yahoo  will  disclose  the  revenue  share, 
and  Doctor  writes  on  his  blog  that  each 
company  signed  a  separate  deal  with  Yahoo. 


Robert  Jiranek,  vice  president  of  sales  and 
strategic  planning  at  Scripps-owned  The 
Comnnerdal  Appeal  in  Memphis,  Tenn., 
told  Business  Week  that  his  newspaper  will 
receive  80%  of  the  revenue  for  the  HotJobs 
pertion  of  the  deal. 

For  sure,  recruitment  advertising  is  only 
one  aspect  of  the  pact.  Lincoln  Millstein,  sen¬ 
ior  vice  president/director  of  digital  media  at 
Hearst  Newspapers  and  an  active  participant 
in  forming  the  partnership,  says  that  while 
conversations  about  the  alliance  grew  out  of 


HotJobs,  newspapers  wanted  more  than 
help-wanted  help.  When  Millstein  bumped 
into  his  counterpart  at  MediaNews  Group, 
Eric  Grilly,  he  pressed  him  for  more  details 
about  the  Denver-based  company’s  relation¬ 
ship  with  Yahoo’s  recruitment  site.  In  August 
2005  Millstein  and  Grilly  arranged  a  dinner 
to  discuss  other  pessibilities  that  could  ex¬ 
tend  beyond  online  help-wanted  advertising. 

“We  felt  that  Yahoo  had  a  lot  more  to  offer 
than  just  one  vertical,”  says  Millstein.  “I  think 
if  we  were  to  just  pick  one  vertical”  like 
CareerBuilder,  he  adds,  “we  would  not  have 
done  this  deal.” 
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Subcategory 

(In  millions) 

'06  Proiection  Share 

National  Online  Ads 

$8,209.7 

34.7% 

Direct  Online 

$2,813.3 

11.9% 

National  Paid  Search 

$7,023.2 

29.7% 

Local  Paid  Search 

$920.8 

3.9% 

Local  Online  Ads 

$4,712.7 

19.9% 

Market  Total 

$23,680.0 

100% 

Source:  Borrell  Associates 
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Millstein,  who  joined  Hearst  in  the  newly 
created  position  after  working  for  The  New 
York  Times  Co.,  says  that  the  pressure  was 
always  there  to  increase  online  ad  revenue  — 
and  that  this  deal  made  the  most  sense  to 
ramp  up.  “[There’s]  a  realization  that  we 
need  to  be  much  more  expansive  in  digital 
strategies  and  look  for  partnerships  to 
achieve  scale,”  he  says.  “The  Internet  is  really 
about  networks,  not  branded  destinations.” 

From  Yahoo’s  p)ersp)ective,  teaming  up  with 
newspap)ers  was  a  no-brainer.  “It’s  part  and 
parcel  of  Yahoo’s  strategy  to  seek  high  quality 
distribution  partners,”  says  Hilary  Schneider, 
senior  vice  president  of  Yahoo  Marketplaces 
and  a  former  senior  vice  president  of  Knight 
Ridder  and  CEO  of  Knight  Ridder  Digital. 
“Newspapjers  really  represent  that  in  a  lot  of 
ways.  They  are  an  ideal  partner  because  of 
their  high  quality  brands  and  their  content 
is  inherently  local.” 

HotJobs  comp)etitor  Monster,  meanwhile, 
wasn’t  going  to  get  caught  staring  into  space 
—  and  decided  it  too  needed  newspap)ers 
to  grow  its  online  revenue. 

Monster  started  talks  with 
papjers  in  2005  when  whisp)er- 
ing  of  a  Yahoo/newspapjer 
partnership  began,  explains 
Peter  Newton,  Monster’s  gener¬ 
al  manager  of  small  and  mid¬ 
size  businesses.  The  job  site 
discovered  that  in  order  to 
gobble  up  more  recruitment 
share,  it  needed  to  team  up  with  newspap)ers. 

So  far,  43  newspap)ers  are  aligned  with 
Monster,  including  The  Philadelphia  Inquir¬ 
er  and  The  Orange  County  (Calif.)  Register. 

“It’s  a  very  impxjrtant  strategy  for  us  to 
pjenetrate  local  markets,”  says  Newton,  who 
used  to  work  for  Boston  Works,  the  Globe's 
recruitment  arm.  “We  believe  we  can  do 
that  much  more  quickly  and  successfully  by 
partnering  in  a  long-term  relationship  with 
local  audience  leaders.  Newspapjers  are  a 
logical  first  choice.” 

The  Yahoo/newspap)er  pjact  also  could  be 
viewed  as  a  thumb  in  the  eye  for  Career- 
Builder.  During  Media  Week  in  December  in 
New  York,  CareerBuilder’s  CEO  Matt  Fergu¬ 
son  put  on  a  brave  face.  He  told  analysts  and 
investors  at  the  Credit  Suisse  presentation 
that  the  Yahoo  deal  is  “something  to  be 
watched.” 

Christian  Hendricks,  vice  president  of 
interactive  media  at  McClatchy,  susp)ects 
that  the  deal  will  affect  CareerBuilder  in  the 
markets  where  HotJobs  or  CareerBuilder  do 
not  have  a  presence.  On  the  Yahoo  deal  he 
observes,  “I  think  it’s  a  pretty  pxjsitive  thing 
and  holds  a  lot  of  promise.” 

McClatchy’s  Hendricks  will  not  rule  out 
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future  partnerships  with  Yahoo, 
MSN,  Google,  and  AOL  —  even 
though  McClatchy  owns  a  stake 
in  CareerBuilder.  He  says  it’s 
up  to  Yahoo  if  it  opts  to  bring 
more  papers  into  the  fold. 

On  McClatchy’s  test  run  with 
Google’s  print-ad  placement 
program,  Hendricks  says  he  is 
“stunned”  —  in  a  good  way  — 
by  the  results  they  have  seen 
so  far.  Of  the  seven  McClatchy 
papers  participating,  90%  of 
the  ads  placed  through  Google 
are  from  new  advertisers. 


Deal  with  the  devil? 

Yahoo,  for  its  part,  has  fallen 
behind  Google  in  search  and 
is  undergoing  its  own  internal 
transition  towards  content 
aggregation.  Yahoo  CFO  Susan 
Decker,  who  orchestrated  the 
newspaper  deal,  was  recently 
elevated  to  head  the  advertiser 
and  publisher  group.  (She 
is  seen  by  observers  as  the 
company’s  heir  apparent  to 
Chairman/CEO  Terry  Semel.) 

In  preparation  for  this  shift, 

Yahoo  launched  a  major  project 
dubbed  “Panama”  to  upgrade 
the  search  function  for  serving 
contextual  ads. 

The  newspaper  group  is 
negotiating  with  Yahoo  to  use  the  portal’s 
souped-up  search  function  on  their  sites, 
Millstein  says,  where  Yahoo  would  be 
serving  sponsored  links. 

It  would  work  like  this:  Sfgate.com  uses 
Yahoo’s  technology  to  serve  sponsored  links 
that  are  pertinent  to  the  article.  Another 
piece  of  the  deal  would  allow  newspapers  to 
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sophisticated  ad  serving,”  says  Millstein 
about  Yahoo.  “It’s  a  big  win  for  us.  We  could 
rely  on  their  infrastructure  and  gamer 
some  revenue.”  He  argues  the  newspaper 
group  would  never  negotiate  a  deal  that 
would  damage  the  print  medium,  but  that 
could  happen  subtly,  regardless.  There’s 
been  some  concern  that  by  joining  the 
Yahoo  network  —  or  Google,  or  any  other 
large  online  property  with  superior  technol¬ 
ogy'  —  that  cash  cow  new'spapers  are  going 
to  give  away  too  much  milk. 

Classified  Intelligence’s  John  Zappe 


’  RICHARD  GAIR/Vice  President/OM,  Boston.com 


use  Yahoo  as  the  primary  search  bar.  News¬ 
papers  can  also  lean  on  Yahoo’s  ad  serving 
platform  to  serve  banner  ads  tapping  into 
Yahoo’s  technology  for  its  national  reach 
and  the  ability  to  better  target  local  ads 
on  the  newspaper’s  Web  site. 

“They  have  a  tremendous  network  and 


wrote  in  a  December  report  on  the  Yahoo 
deal:  “It’s  a  roll  of  the  dice  and  a  hard-  way 
bet.  Losing  means  becoming  a  Yahoo 
vassal,  selling  its  products  and  producing 
content  to  feed  its  portals.  Winning  isn’t 
clearly  defined.” 

Boston.com’s  Gair  concedes  that  while 


they  partner  with  Google  on  a 
cost-per-click  basis,  and  that 
relationship  has  been  “good,”  he 
realizes  the  big  players  are  lick¬ 
ing  their  chops  over  the  poten¬ 
tial  of  local  advertising.  “As  they 
get  more  local,  we  need  to  make 
a  stand  and  not  necessarily 
partner  with  them,”  he  says. 
Boston.com  launched  a  local 
search  product  in  December. 

Like  Boston,  San  Diego  is 
moving  into  the  same  head¬ 
wind.  Both  cities  have  high 
broadband  penetration  and 
savvy  Internet  audiences,  and 
the  challenge  for  both  Web  sites 
is  to  increase  traffic.  But  Chris 
Jennewein,  Internet  operations 
director  for  The  Sun  DU^o 
Union-Tribunes  SignOn- 
SanDiego.com,  is  still  weighing 
his  options. 

The  Web  site  agreed  to  part¬ 
ner  with  Yahoo’s  HoUobs  for 
recmitment,  but  then  stopped 
short.  “We  are  actively  consider¬ 
ing  the  alliance,”  Jennewein 
says.  “We  had  been  in  discus¬ 
sions  as  early  as  September.” 

But  since  then,  the  Union- 
Tribune’s  owner,  Copley  Press, 
has  gone  through  some 
changes,  announcing  the  sale 
of  several  newspapers  in  Ohio, 
California,  and  Illinois.  That  was  one  reason 
the  U-T didn’t  jump  on  board  immediately. 

It  also  bought  more  time:  “Any  national 
advertising  arrangement  needs  to  fairly 
benefit  both  sides  as  well,”  Jennewein  adds. 
“There  are  challenges  in  creating  an  equi¬ 
table  distribution  of  traffic  under  a  w'ider 
partnership.  I  think  this  is  something  that 
all  parties  w  ant  to  achieve.” 

Betting  on  the  wrong  horses 

Beneath  the  online  growth  results  for 
new'spaper  Web  sites  lurks  some  disturbing 
news.  While  Merrill 
Lynch  forecasts 
online  revenue  to 
grow'  23.3%  in  2007, 
that’s  down  from  the 
2006  estimate’s 
growth  of  34%. 

The  gains  get  smaller  as  the  years  go  by: 

In  2010,  Merrill  Lynch  predicts  online  ad 
revenue  w'ill  advance  8.1%. 

Newspapers  are  also  losing  share. 

Borrell  Associates  estimates  that  newspa¬ 
pers  will  gamer  about  36%  of  the  S5.8 
billion  that  advertisers  spent  on  the  Inter- 
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net  in  2006.  The  problem, 

Borrell  notes,  is  that  just  I 
two  years  ago,  newspapers’ 
share  was  44%.  Online  Ad  Cii 

Two  factors  account  for  Growth  I 

this:  Newspapers  often  hitch  25% 

online  advertising  to  their  25% 

print  advertising,  essentially 
upselling  online  ads.  As  print  ° 

revenue  declines,  online  ^ 

revenue  tied  to  the  print  edi-  ^5% 

tion  naturally  falls.  Secondly, 
newspapers,  says  Borrell,  are 
concentrating  on  the  slowest  growing 
portion  of  online  advertising:  banners  and 
listings.  (For  more  forecast  data,  see  p.  52.) 

Borrell  projects  that  in  2007,  local  online 
advertising  will  grow 
roughly  30%.  Of  that, 
local  paid  search  is 
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Five  Scenarios  in  Five  Years 

I  Ad  _  Overall  Industry  Revenue  Growth: 


Grovrth 

Grovrtli 

Grovrth 

Year  1 

■'VearY' 

YrarS 

Year  4 

Years 

25% 

-3% 

-6% 

-3.3% 

-2.6% 

-1.8% 

-0.8% 

0.3% 

25% 

-3% 

-5% 

-2.5% 

-1.9% 

-1.2% 

-0.3% 

0.8% 

25% 

-3% 

-4% 

-1.8% 

-1.2% 

-0.5% 

0.3% 

1.3% 

25% 

-3% 

-3% 

-1.0% 

-0.5% 

0.1% 

0.9% 

1.8% 

25% 

-3% 

-2% 

-0.3% 

0.2% 

0.8% 

1.5% 

2.4% 

Source:  Citigroup  Investment  Research 


estimated  to  grow 
86.1%,  local  e-mail 
is  expected  to  grow 
54.3%,  and  local  ban¬ 
ners  and  listings  are 
forecast  to  grow  18.5%. 
“This  is  why  [newspa¬ 
pers]  are  losing  share,” 
Borrell  tells  E^P. 
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Percent  of  U.S.  daily  circ  affiliated  with 
respective  online  recruitment  company 

As  of  Nov.  30, 2006 


CareerBulder 


■I  Monster  5% 


“Local  banners  and  listings  are  the  lowest 
growth.  They  are  missing  out  on  the  highest 
growth  categories.” 

Also,  newspapers  need  to  look  to  national 

-  accounts.  Jennewein 

notes  that  national 
advertising  is  one  of 
the  industry’s  “greatest 
Circ  affiliated  with  areas  of  opportunitv” 

“"'P™!'  and  that  it  involves' 

iU,  ^UOb  1 

being  part  ot  many 

networks. 

But  newspaper 
Web  sites  will  have  to 
overcome  the  stigmas 

Source;  Merrill  Lynch  ,  , 

attached  to  pnnt  news¬ 


paper  advertising  —  especial¬ 
ly  for  national  and  regional 
advertisers  looking  to  buy 
across  several  publications. 

Year  5  same  headache-induc- 

^  0  3%  problems  for  advertisers 

'  0  8%  looldng  to  make  buys  across 

several  print  newspapers  still 
'o  1.3  fa  properties, 

i  1.8%  Specs,  technology  platforms, 

°  2.4%  cards,  and  availability 

estment  Research  of  Space  all  vary  Online. 

Shawn  Riegsecker,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chicago-based  Centro,  acts  as  a 
middleman  between  advertising  agencies 
and  their  clients  who  want  to  place  online 
ads.  He  estimates  that  some  30%  to  40%  of 
display  ads  are  from  national  and  regional 
accounts,  but  that  newspapers  are  well 
positioned  to  capture  more  online  ad  dollars. 

“Clients  are  moving  away  from  [the 
portals]  as  fast  as  they  can,”  Riegsecker 
observes.  “Why  would  they  do  this?  Because 
the  portals  have  been  top-of-mind  and  estab¬ 
lished  value  propositions  and  they  are  simple 
to  buy  across  the  country,  so  they  received 
the  majority  of  ad  dollars.  What  advertisers 
are  finally  beginning  to  see  is  that  the  portals 
own  and  produce  very  little  content.  Most 
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brand  advertisers  want  their  brands 
associated  with  great  editorial.  Newspa¬ 
pers  own  more  content  than  any  industry 
in  the  world.”  ^ 

But  to  capitalize  on  that,  newspapers  - 

need  to  move  away  from  a  set  rate-card  ^ 
mentality  and  start  pricing  online  inven-  ^ 
tory  according  to  supply  and  demand.  ^ 
It’s  a  concept  understood  well  by  TV 
and  radio;  those  advertisers  know  that 
during  sweeps,  ads  will  cost  more  due  to 
tight  availability. 

Liz  Phillips,  group  media  director  at 
New  York  agency  MEC  Interaction,  sought 
out  newspaper  Web  sites  for  one  of  her 
clients,  Gallo.  Internally  they  dubbed  the 
campaign  “start  spreading  the  news,”  since 
it  involved  new  positioning  for  the  Gallo 
family  vineyards. 

Gallo  wanted  a  grassroots  feel  to  the  blitz, 
so  it  turned  to  newspaper  Web  sites  as 
opposed  to  the  homepages  of  portals.  They 
advertised  in  15  markets  through  Centro  — 
and  Phillips  didn’t  have  any  problems  plac¬ 
ing  the  display  ads.  “We  had  a  great  experi¬ 
ence,”  she  says,  adding  that  the  campaign 
lifted  awareness  and  purchase  consideration. 

Bank  of  America  also  looked  to  newspaper 
Web  sites  when  it  wanted  to  tout  a  philan¬ 
thropic  campaign  enticing  customers  to 
visit  participating  museums  for  fi^.  They 
really  didn’t  consider  advertising  on,  say,  a 
portal’s  financial  page.  “At  the  bottom  of  the 
purchase  funnel,  when  someone  is  looking 
for  local  financial  information,  they  will  go 
to  their  local  newspaper’s  [Web  site],  versus 
the  stock  quotes  on  national  sites,”  says  Roni 
Jenkins,  east  coast  director  at  media  agency 
Prometheus.  “You  can’t  get  that  kind  of  local 
detail  on  a  national  site.” 

Boston.com’s  Gair  sees  a  lot  of  opportunity 
for  user-generated  content  that  features 
video.  The  site,  for  example,  just  started  a 
program  where  users  can  upload  videos  of 
high  school  sports.  On  the  advertising  side, 
since  many  of  Boston.com’s  users  access  the 
Internet  through  broadband,  he  says  the  site 
can  run  “more  aggressive-creative.” 

Additionally,  Boston.com  can  target  a 
users’  behaviors  thanks  to  the  required- 
registration  data  it  began  collecting  in  2005. 
So  if  an  advertiser  is  looking  to  reach  a 
business-minded  user  and  the  business 
section  is  sold  out  of  inventory,  that  user 
might  also  read  the  general  news  section. 

So  what’s  the  next  step? 

Newspapers  are  indeed  showing  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  move  a  little  faster  than  in  the  past. 
Borrell  notices  that  executives  understand 
the  need  to  change,  and  they  are  doing  more 
than  just  navel-gazing.  He  says  he’s  working 
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$  Print 
(in  millions) 


%  Change  $  Online  %  Change 
Print  (in  millions)  Online 


2003  $44,939  1.9%  $1,216  N/A 

2004  $46,703  3.9%  $1,541  26.7% 

2005  $47,408  1.5%  $2,027  31.4% 

Source:  Newspaper  Association  of  America 

with  one  newspaper  company,  with  which 
he  spent  the  day  strategizing  about  what 
they  are  going  to  do  to  improve  local  search. 
More  important,  Borrell  adds,  they  wanted 
to  know  how  they  were  going  to  implement 
those  ideas. 


When  asked  if  other  papers  currently 
involved  in  deals  with  Monster  and  Career- 
Builder  could  one  day  join  the  Yahoo  alliance 
while  maintaining  their  ties  to  other  recruit¬ 
ment  platforms,  Millstein  says  the  group 
wouldn’t  rule  that  out:  “We  are  taking  a 
much  different  approach  to  this  consortium 
and  the  industrywide  efforts  that  have  been 
made  in  the  past.” 

Those  past  deals,  like  the  failed  News 
Century  Network,  were  massively  complicat¬ 
ed,  with  too  many  personalities  involved. 
“Obviously,  the  landscape  has  changed,” 
Millstein  adds.  “I  think  we  have  a  cast  of 
people  and  CEOs  who  are  much  more 
willing  to  take  risks.”  il 
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net  in  2006'.  The  problem, 

Borrell  notes,  is  that  just 
tvvo  years  ago,  newspapers’ 
share  was  44%.  Online  Ad  Cii 

Two  factors  account  for  Growth  I 

this:  Newspapers  often  hitch  ~~25% 

online  advertising  to  their 
print  advertising,  essentially 
upselling  online  ads.  As  print  ° 

revenue  declines,  online  ^ 

revenue  tied  to  the  print  edi- 
tion  naturally  falls.  Secondly, 
newspapers,  says  Borrell,  are 
concentrating  on  the  slowest  growing 
jiortion  of  online  advertising:  banners  and 
listings.  (For  more  forecast  data,  see  p.  52.) 

Borrell  projects  that  in  2007,  local  online 
advertising  will  grow 
roughly  .30%.  Of  that, 
local  paid  search  is 

estimated  to  grow  _  , , , . 

s(U%,l,x.al™,ail  Percen  ofUS. 

respective  Onto 

54.3%,  and  local  ban¬ 
ners  and  listings  are 
Ibrecast  to  grow  18.5%. 
"ThisiswiivCnew'spa-  .. 

ix-rs  I  ar..  sharv.’  ■ 

Borrell  tells 


NEWSPAPFR  INDUSTRY  REVENUE  PROSPECTS 


Five  Scenarios  in  Five  Years 


Online  Ad  Cire  Revenue  Print  Ad 


Overall  Industry  Revenue  Growth: 


Growth 

Growth 

Growth 

Year  1 

Year  2 

Years 

Year  4 

Years 

25% 

-3% 

-6% 

-3.3% 

-2.6% 

-1.8% 

-0.8% 

0.3% 

25% 

-3% 

-5% 

-2.5% 

-1.9% 

-1.2% 

-0.3% 

0.8% 

25% 

-3% 

-4% 

-1.8% 

-1.2% 

-0.5% 

0.3% 

1.3% 

25% 

-3% 

-3% 

-1.0% 

-0.5% 

0.1% 

0.9% 

1.8% 

25% 

-3% 

-2% 

-0.3% 

0.2% 

0.8% 

1.5% 

2.4% 

Source:  Citigroup  Investment  Research 


ONLINE  HELP  FROM 
NEWSPAPERS 


Percent  of  U.S.  daily  circ  affiliated  with 
respective  online  recruitment  company 

As  of  Nov.  30. 2006 


Caraenuder 


“laocal  banners  and  listings  are  the  lowest 
growth.  They  are  missing  out  on  the  highest 
growth  categories.” 

Also,  newspapers  need  to  look  to  national 
accounts.  Jennewein 
notes  that  national 
advertising  is  one  of 
the  industry's  “greatest 
circ  affiliated  with  of  opportunitv” 

ruitment  company  and  that  it  involves' 

30. 2006  ,  . 

being  part  ot  many 

netw'orks. 

But  newspaper 
Web  sites  will  have  to 
overcome  the  stigmas 

Source:  Merrill  Lynch  ,  , 

attached  to  print  news¬ 


paper  advertising  —  especial¬ 
ly  for  national  and  regional 
advertisers  looking  to  buy 
across  several  publications. 

Ygap  5  The  same  headache-induc- 

^  Q  ing  problems  for  advertisers 

'  0  sy  looking  to  make  buys  across 

several  print  newspapers  still 
o  1.3  /o  properties, 

o  1.0  /o  Specs,  technology  platforms, 

6  2.4%  cards,  and  availability 

estment  Research  of  Space  all  vary  Online. 

Shawn  Riegsecker,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chicago-based  Centro,  acts  as  a 
middleman  between  advertising  agencies 
and  their  clients  who  want  to  place  online 
ads.  He  estimates  that  some  30%  to  40%  of 
display  ads  are  from  national  and  regional 
accounts,  but  that  newspapers  are  well 
positioned  to  capture  more  online  ad  dollars. 

“Clients  are  moving  away  from  [the 
portals]  as  fkst  as  they  can,”  Riegsecker 
observ'es.  “Wliy  would  they  do  this?  Because 
the  portals  have  been  top-of-mind  and  estab¬ 
lished  value  propositions  and  they  are  simple 
to  buy  across  the  countiy,  so  they  received 
the  majoritv’  of  ad  dollars.  Wliat  advertisers 
are  finally  beginning  to  see  is  that  the  portals 
own  and  produce  very  little  content.  Most 
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brand  advertisers  want  their  brands 
assoeiated  with  great  editorial.  Newspa¬ 
pers  own  more  eontent  than  any  industry- 
in  the  world.” 

But  to  capitalize  on  that,  newspapers 
need  to  move  aw-ay  from  a  set  rate-card 
mentality'  and  .start  pricing  online  inven¬ 
tory  according  to  supply  and  demand. 

It’s  a  concept  understood  well  by  W 
and  radio;  those  advertisers  know  that 
during  sweeps,  ads  will  cost  more  due  to 
tight  availability. 

Liz  Phillips,  group  media  director  at 
New  York  agency  MEC  Interaction,  sought 
out  newspaper  Web  sites  for  one  of  her 
clients,  Gallo.  Internally  they  dubbed  the 
campaign  “start  spreading  the  news,"  since 
it  involved  new  positioning  for  the  Gallo 
family  \inevards. 

Gallo  wanted  a  grassnxjts  feel  to  the  blitz, 
so  it  turned  to  newspaper  Web  sites  iis 
opposed  to  the  homepages  of  portals,  fhey 
advertised  in  15  markets  through  Centro  — 
and  Phillips  didn't  have  any  problems  plac¬ 
ing  the  display  ads.  “We  had  a  great  experi¬ 
ence,”  she  says,  adding  that  the  campaign 
lifted  awareness  and  purchiise  consideration. 

Bank  of  America  also  looked  to  newspaper 
Web  sites  when  it  wanted  to  tout  a  philan¬ 
thropic  campaigTi  enticing  customers  to 
visit  participating  museums  for  tree.  They 
re;dly  didn't  consider  advertising  on,  say,  a 
portid’s  financial  page.  “At  the  bottom  of  the 
purchase  ftmnel,  when  someone  is  looking 
for  local  financial  infonnation.  they  will  go 
to  their  local  newspaper’s  [Web  sitej,  versus 
the  stock  quotes  on  national  sites.”  says  Roni 
Jenkins,  east  coiust  director  at  media  agency 
Prometheus.  “You  can’t  get  that  kind  of  IcK-al 
detail  on  a  national  site.” 

Boston.com’s  Gair  sees  a  lot  of  opjx)rtunity 
for  user-generated  content  that  features 
\ideo.  file  site,  for  e.xample,  just  started  a 
program  where  users  can  upload  \ideos  of 
high  sch(H)l  sports.  On  the  advertising  side, 
since  many  of  Boston.com’s  users  access  the 
Internet  through,  broadband,  he  says  the  site 
can  mn  “more  aggressii  e-creative.” 

Additionally,  Boston.com  can  target  a 
users’  behaviors  thanks  to  the  reqinred- 
registration  data  it  Ix'gan  collecting  in  2005. 
So  if  an  adverti.ser  is  looking  to  reach  a 
business-minded  user  and  the  business 
station  is  sold  out  of  inventory,  that  user 
might  also  read  the  general  news  section. 

So  xchdt's  the  ne.vt  step? 

New'spajxrs  are  indeed  showing  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  move  a  little  fluster  than  in  the  p;ust. 
Borrell  notices  that  executives  understand 
the  need  to  change,  and  they  are  doing  more 
than  just  navel-gazing.  He  says  he’s  working 
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$  Print  %  Change  $  Online  %  Change 
Year  (in  millions)  Print  (in  millions)  Online 

2003  $44,939  1-9%  $1,216  N/A 

2004  $46,703  3.9%  $1,541  26.7% 

2005  $47,408  1.5%  $2,027  31.4% 

Source:  Newspaper  Association  of  America 

with  one  newspaper  company,  with  which 
he  s{ient  the  day  strategizing  about  what 
they  are  going  to  do  to  improve  local  search. 
More  important.  Borrell  adds,  they  wanted 
to  know  how  they  were  going  to  implement 
those  ideas. 


WTien  asked  if  other  papers  currently- 
involved  in  deals  with  Monster  and  Career- 
Builder  could  one  day  join  the  Yahex)  alliance 
w  hile  maintaining  their  ties  to  other  recniit- 
ment  platforms,  Millstein  says  the  group 
w-ouldn’t  mle  that  out:  “We  are  taking  a 
much  different  approach  to  this  con.sortium 
and  the  industm\ide  efforts  that  have  been 
made  in  the  past.” 

Those  pjist  deals,  like  the  failed  News 
Century-  Network,  were  massively  complicat¬ 
ed,  with  too  many  jxrsonalities  involved. 
“Ob^iously,  the  landscaix'  has  changed.” 
Millstein  adds.  “I  think  we  have  a  cast  of 
jxople  and  CEOs  w  ho  are  much  more 
willinir  to  take  risks.” 
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newspapers 
are  going 
Iransparent,’ 
opening  key 
meetings  and 
source  material 
to  readers 


As  the  story  progressed  through  the 
year  (eventually  leading  to  West’s  recall  by 
voters  in  late  2005),  the  paper  increased  its 
transparency,  posting  audio  and  video  clips 
of  interviews  with  key  players,  documents, 
and  letters  related  to  the  story,  and  even  a 
transcript  of  an  early  morning  phone  call 
West  made  to  Editor  Steve  Smith’s  home 
as  the  mayor  frantically  tried  to  defend 
himself.  Materials  and  documents  that 
usually  remain  in  newspaper  filing  cabinets 
or  reporters’  notebooks  were  instead  put 
out  there  for  all  to  see. 

“The  Web  gave  us  some  reach  we  didn’t 
have  before,”  says  Smith,  adding  it  “was  our 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 


WHEN  The  Spokesman-Review  of  Spokane, 
Wash.,  broke  the  story  of  former  Mayor  James 
West  trolling  the  Web  for  young  men  in  May 
2005,  the  paper’s  use  of  a  consultant  posing 
online  as  a  gay  man  sparked  much  of  the  initial 
controversy.  But  as  the  story  developed,  and  the  Spokesman-Review 
continued  to  cover  the  fallout  in  detail,  the  paper’s  risky  decision  to 
to  share  much  of  its  raw  reporting  material  with  online  readers 
drew  just  as  much  attention. 
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As  part  of  its  transparency  initiative.  The  Spokesman- 
Review  webcasts  its  twice-daily  editorial  budget  meet¬ 
ings.  This  is  the  view  that  the  webcam  broadcasts.  . 


first  foray  into  that  level  of  transparency. 
We  realized  that  we  had  the  opportunity 
to  do  it.  Thousands  of  people  have  accessed 
it  and  many  appreciated  the  opportunity.” 

Among  those  eventually  studying  the 
material  were  the  producers  of  Frontline, 
the  PBS  program  that  did  its  own  story 
on  the  West  scandal  this  past  November  — 
and  took  serious  issue  with  some  elements 
of  the  Spokesman-Reineu's  coverage.  In 
several  cases,  the  program  utilized  raw 
materials  culled  from  the  newspaper  s 
Web  site  to  criticize  its  reporting. 

In  questioning  the  papers  assertion  that 
West  first  proposed  a  face-to-face  meeting 

www.editorandpublisher.com 


with  their  online  imposter,  for  example, 
Frontline  cited  the  paper’s  own  transcript 
of  the  Web  chat.  It  argued  that  the  paper’s 
consultant  actually  brought  up  the  idea 
first.  Frontline  also  used  a  snippet  of  audio 
from  a  nearly  two-hour  Spokesman-Review 
interview  with  West  to  indicate  the  paper 
had  ambushed  the  mayor.  “I  think  they 
were  unfair  to  us  because  they  took  one 
little  clip  and  did  not  put  it  in  context,” 
contends  reporter  Bill  Morlin,  a  key  figure 
in  the  dispute. 

Transparency  figured  further  in  this 
episode.  Following  the  Frontline  show. 
Smith  and  dozens  of  readers  from  around 


the  country  forcefully  aired  their  views 
on  the  fairness  of  the  Spokesman-Review's 
West  probe  on  a  blog  the  paper  operates 
as  part  of  its  wide-open  approach. 

In  any  case,  the  coverage  of  West  and  its 
aftermath  represents  both  the  positive  and 
negative  aspects  of  newspaper  transparency, 
which  is  spreading  among  daily  papers. 
Whether  it’s  the  posting  of  documents, 
audio  and  video  interviews,  and  court 
transcripts  or  letting  outsiders  into  news 
and  editorial  board  meetings,  newspapers 
are  becoming  increasingly  willing  to  let 
readers  know  exactly  how  they  do  their  jobs, 
and  what  materials  helped  create  stories. 
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with  Morlin  on  many  of  the  West-related 
stories.  “We  are  trying  to  be  as  transpar¬ 
ent  as  possible,  and  you  can  draw  your 
own  conclusions  that  may  be  different 
from  ours.”  In  more  than  400  e-mails 
and  letters  to  the  paper  the  first  week 
after  the  West  story  broke,  readers  made 
their  conclusions  known. 

Sands  sees  the  paper’s  Web  use  only 
growing  in  the  future.  He  predicts  an 
approach  in  which  the  paper  would  post 
its  reporting  on  a  specific  story  from  an 
initial  tip  through  to  the  final  report. 
“You  tell  people  what  you  are  working 
on  so  they  can  help  you,”  he  says.  “We 
have  nothing  to  hide.  You  bring  the 
same  journalism  practices  into  play.” 

He  compares  it  to  a  breaking  news  story 
on  a  local  or  national  newscast  in  which 
anchors  report  one  initial  piece  of  infor¬ 
mation,  with  details  added  as  time  goes 
on:  “It  gives  us  a  place  to  start.” 


of  reaching  readers,”  says  reporter  Debbie 
Cenziper,  who  wrote  the  stories  and 
appeared  in  some  of  the  video.  “I  see  it 
as  complementing  what  we  put  in  the 
newspaper.  I  think  that  can  only  help  us.” 

Inevitably,  the  Heralds  online  inter¬ 
views  were  sometimes  more  extensive 
than  those  used  in  the  print  coverage. 
Cenziper  recalls  some  online  video  inter¬ 
views  that  were  done  separate  from  the 
print  reporting,  with  none  of  the  former 
elements  making  it  into  print.  When  such 
additional  material  is  placed  online,  it  can 
prompt  criticism  from  those  who  ask  why 
it  was  not  included  in  the  print  story  — 
charging  in  some  cases  that  it  might  have 
changed  the  published  account. 

“I  think  a  fair-minded  person  would 
conclude  we  did  it  competently,”  claims 
the  Heralds  Fiedler.  “And  even  better 
than  they  could  have,  because  we  are 
professionals  and  they  are  not.” 

Jonathan  Landman,  deputy  managing 
editor  of  The  New  York  Times,  echoes 
that  view,  saying,  “It  doesn’t  bother  me  at 
all  —  let  them  take  their  shots.”  Landman, 
who  has  been  involved  in  the  paper’s 
recent  converging  of  its  online  and  print 
newsrooms,  adds,  “The  reason  people 
read  newspapers  like  the  New  York  Times 
is  that  they  like  the  editing;  we  boil  it 
down.” 

www.editorandpublisher.com 


“I  am  of  the  school 
that  the  more  openness, 
the  better,”  says  Amanda 
Bennett,  former  editor 
of  The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  which  posted 
undercover  police 
surveillance  video  and 
audio  on  its  site  as  a 
supplement  to  a  series 
on  cyber  drug  dealing. 

“We  know  that  they  are 
getting  hits,  people  are 
looking  at  them.” 

Chicago  Tribune 
managing  editor/news 
George  de  Lama  agrees. 

“We  do  it  in  ways  that 
we  think  will  help 
people  understand  the 
story,”  he  says,  citing 
the  posting  of  a  murder 
victim’s  911  call  for  a 
story  about  an  alleged 
wrongful  execution  in 
Texas.  “It’s  a  trend  in 
the  business  to  give 
people  different  ways 
to  access  a  story.” 

But  Tom  Fiedler,  exec¬ 
utive  editor  of  The  Miami  Herald  (who 
retires  next  month),  offers  perhaps  the  best 
quip  in  referring  to  the  reader  appeal: 
“Everybody’s  an  editor.”  Still,  worries 
surround  the  trend,  including  new  legal 
questions,  concerns  about  reporters  losing 
control  of  their  notes,  and  the  danger  of 
overloading  readers  with  esoteric  material. 


News,  in  the  raw 

The  Spokesman-Review  may  be  one 
of  the  best  examples  of  the  newspaper 
industry’s  newfound  embrace  of  trans¬ 
parency.  Among  the  first  to  post  raw 
reporting  materials  on  its  Web  site  and 
open  up  news  meetings  via  a  daily  web¬ 
cast,  the  Spokane  daily  sees  its  future 
bound  to  Web-related  openness. 

“I  believe  that  our  transparency  really 
blunted  a  lot  of  the  criticism  [of  the  West 
probe],”  says  Online  Publisher  Ken  Sands. 
“I  want  to  give  people  the  raw  material 
so  they  can  judge.”  Editor  Smith  says 
readers  often  cited  the  online  extras  in 
letters  to  the  editor,  some  contending  that 
“we  drew  the  wrong  conclusions.” 

The  same  materials  that  bolster  report¬ 
ing  can  also  open  the  paper  up  to  criti¬ 
cism  if  readers  focus  on  a  fact  or  piece 
of  reporting  that  didn’t  make  the  final 
story.  “It  does  have  a  downside  to  it,”  says 
reporter  Karen  Dom  Steele,  who  worked 
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More  ammo  for  the  critics? 

Most  papers  that  have  followed 
Spokane’s  lead  on  the  transparency  front, 
however,  have  stuck  with  providing  back¬ 
ground  information  and  materials  only  on 
completed  stories.  Some  of  it  is  as  simple 
as  the  Miami  Herald  posting  video  inter¬ 
views  with  sources  for  a  July  series  on 
housing  corruption.  “It  is  a  different  way 


On  stories  l^e  tfte^TK 
killer,  “it  is  almost  impossible 
to  give  people  too  much/H—  sherry 

•  CHISENHALL/Editor,  The  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle 
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Introducing  the 

Barlett  and  Steele  Awards 
for  Investigative 
Business  Journalism 

Presented  by  the  Donald  W.  Reynolds 
National  Center  for  Business  Journalism 
at  Arizona  State  University 

To  be  awarded  annually,  beginning  Fall  2007: 

First  place  $5,000 
Runner-up  $2,000 


Named  for  the  widely  acclaimed  investigative  business  journalist  team  of  Don  Barlett  and  Jim  Steele,  these 
awards  funded  by  the  Reynolds  Center  celebrate  the  best  in  print  and  online  investigative  business  journalism. 
Barlett  and  Steele,  winners  of  two  Pulitzers  at  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  two  National  Magazine  Awards 
at  7/me,  have  worked  together  for  more  than  three  decades.  They  are  contributing  editors  to  Vanity  Fair. 


Submission  deadline  August  1,  2007. 

Entries  must  have  appeared  between  July  1,  2006  and  June  30,  2007. 

More  details  about  the  awards  and  Barlett  and  Steele  at  www.Businessloumalism.orc 


Donald  W.  Reynolds  ■ 

National  Center  ’ 
Business  Journalism 


Andrew  Leckey,  Director  '  * 

andrew.leckey@businessjournalism.org,  480-727-9 1 86 


Walter  Cronkite  School  of  Journalism 

and  Mass  Communication  '  >• 

Arizona  State  University  * 

PO  Box  874702  .  . 

Tempe,  Ariz.  85287-4702  .  '  - 

http://www.BusinessJournalism.org 

Funded  by  a  grant  from  the  Las  Vegas,  Nevada- 
based  Donald  W.  Reynolds  Foundation 


One  such  area  in  which  the  Times  has 
opened  itself  to  scrutiny  is  polling  cover¬ 
age.  In  the  past,  whenever  the  newspaper 
reported  on  one  of  its  wide-ranging  polls, 
it  usually  focused  on  the  most  newsworthy 
elements  with  some  supporting  data. 

Today,  the  Times 
posts  the  entire  raw 

database  from  the 

. .  I  Spokesm 

survey  on  the  Web. 

“It  is  much  more 
complete  than  any- 
thing  you  could  see 
in  the  newspaper,” 

Landman  points 
out.  “Putting  the  raw 
material  up  there  | 

is  a  great  thing;  it 
gives  the  reader 
more  information.” 

However,  it  also 
opens  the  paper  up 
to  those  who  point 

to  elements  of  a  poll  not  reported  in  the 
final  story.  One  such  case  was  a  Nov.  2, 
2006,  stor>’  by  reporter  Adam  Nagourney 
on  a  late  October  poll  that  spotlighted 
findings  on  voter  attitudes  about  Iraq, 
President  Bush’s  approval  rating,  and  the 


likely  outcome  of  the  mid-term  elections. 
But  the  raw  data  from  the  poll,  posted 
online,  provided  all  findings  from  the 
survey’s  84  questions  as  well  as  detailed 
information  on  those  surveyed. 

Readers  who  cared  could  see  that  results 


concerning  Bush’s  dealings  with  Iran, 

North  Korea,  and  the  environment  did  not 
appear  in  the  printed  story,  and  some  could 
have  wondered  why.  They  also  could  find 
that  about  80%  of  the  respondents  were 
white  and  just  28%  were  college  graduates. 


“If  people  want  to  criticize,  they  can  give  it 
a  shot,”  says  Landman.  “I  am  concerned 
with  making  things  useful  to  people.” 

Nagourney,  who  writes  many  polling 
stories,  often  gets  criticized  by  readers  who 
see  the  complete  poll  and  complain  that 
some  elements  are 
story. 

“They  do  it  all  the 
time,”  he 

gives  people  ammu- 
nition  to  come  after 
you.”  He  adds  that 
laying  out  all  of  the 
findings  once 
can  make  it  difficult 
to  use  some  data 
later 

bothers  me,  because 
this  gives  it  to  a 

The  Washington 
Post  also  reveals 
polling  data,  and  readers  often  pK)st  com¬ 
ments  on  the  paper’s  site  or  on  outside  politi¬ 
cal  blogs,  asserting  that  certain  surveys  seem 
to  have  a  disproportionate  number  of  Re¬ 
publicans  or  Democrats  —  and  thus,  in  their 
view,  should  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt. 
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One  New  York  Times  project,  Kurt 
Eichenwald  s  controversial  2005  story  on  a 
teen  who  received  money  to  perform  sexual 
acts  online  via  a  Webcam,  did  not  feature 
transcripts  of  related  online  chats.  Eichen¬ 
wald,  who  left  the  paper  in  October  for 
Portfolio  magazine,  considered  seeking  an 
online  slot  for  the  chat  exchanges  between 
Justin  Berry  and  his  “clients,”  but  deemed 
the  racy  comments  to  be  too  objectionable 
for  a  family  newspaper.  “There  were  a  lot 
of  unbelievably  graphic  things,”  he  says. 

“It  was  difficult  to  find  quotable  things 
because  it  was  in  chat  language,  and  it 
was  very  offensive.” 

But  Eichenwald  and  Times  editors  still 
used  the  Web  to  post  two  background 
items  not  found  in  the  print  version:  a 
\ideo  interview  with  Berry  and  a  first- 
person  essay  by  Eichenwald  describing 
how  he  found  the  youngster.  “There  were  a 
lot  of  people  who  congratulated  the  Times 
on  telling  the  backstory,”  Eichenwald  says. 
“Just  laying  out  what  happened.” 

A  chance  to  dig  even  deeper 

Since  The  Boston  Globe’s  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  revelations  in  2002  of  sexual  abuse 
by  priests,  which  sparked  an  international 


review  of  the  issue,  the  paper  has  continued 
to  report  on  the  subject  —  and  posted  nearly 
all  of  its  relevant  documents  and  reporting 
material  online.  From  an  angry  1982  letter 
to  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston  from  a  woman 
complaining  that  relatives  had  been  molest¬ 
ed  to  video  interviews  with  several  victims 
of  abuse,  the  Globe  regulcu-ly  puts  up 
supporting  material. 

“It  brings  credibility,”  says  Editor  Martin 
Baron,  noting  that  the  award-winning 
coverage  drew’  heavy  scrutiny  from  the 
local  Catholic  community.  “The  documents 
themselves  are  very  powerful.  We  can  show 
[online  readers]  the  documents,  and  they 
can  see  for  themselves  that  we  are  not 
slanting  it  in  any  way.” 

Even  today,  the  papers  coverage  includes 
extensive  material  —  often  beyond  what 
ends  up  in  print.  One  such  example  was 
an  April  2006  interview  with  Cardinal 
Sean  P.  O’Malley,  the  new  Boston  archbish¬ 
op.  While  the  paper  ran  an  extensive  story 
on  the  interview,  the  Web  site  posted  the 
entire  transcript. 

But  Baron  admits  that  the  percentage  of 
online  readers  who  pick  through  the  addi¬ 
tional  material  is  small:  “It  is  a  select  group 
of  people  who  have  an  intense  level  of  in¬ 


terest  and  want  to  dig  deeper.”  For  those 
people,  he  adds,  the  Web  materials  are 
a  valuable  asset. 

The  Oregonian  in  Portland  posted  bank¬ 
ruptcy  files  from  the  Portland  Archdiocese 
to  document  how  much  the  priest  scandal 
there  had  cost  the  local  church.  “It  helps 
address  the  complaint  that,  ‘Oh,  you  have 
an  agenda,’  or,  ‘You’re  not  telling  the  whole 
story,’”  says  Executive  Editor  Peter  Bhatia. 
“It  could  be  used  against  you  in  some  cases; 
you  have  to  be  careful  what  you  put  up.” 

Even  smaller  papers  have  joined  the 
trend.  Take  The  Post  Register  of  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho,  circulation  24,900.  As  part  of 
its  recent  coverage  of  a  local  prosecutor’s 
alleged  theft  of  police  evidence,  the  paper 
posted  a  1,400-page  investigative  report  on 
the  case.  “It  was  about  four  inches  thick,” 
says  Editor  Dean  Miller.  “But  dozens  of 
people  downloaded  the  whole  document.” 

Sherry  Chisenhall,  editor  of  The  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Eagle,  says  there  isn’t  much  about 
the  notorious  BTK  killer  case  that  her 
paper  has  not  run  on  its  Web  site.  From 
a  copy  of  confessed  killer  Dennis  Rader’s 
response  note  to  his  high  school  reunion 
to  transcripts  of  his  court  testimony,  the 
Eagle  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  any  and  all 
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background  data  and 
sourcing. 

“We  know  from  the  links 
the  transcripts  got  that 
people  want  to  go  that 
deep,”  Chisenhall  says  of 
her  paper  s  Web  coverage 
of  the  60-year-old  killer 
who  murdered  at  least  10 
people  between  and 
1991.  “In  some  cases,  like 
BTK,  it  is  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  give  some  people 
too  much.”  She  says  only 
graphic  crime  scene  pho¬ 
tos  were  considered  too 
offensive  to  run,  although 
she  notes  that  Rader  s 
grisly  testimony  about  the 
brutal  murders  was  posted 
with  a  warning  label. 

“We  never  got  com¬ 
plaints  about  it,”  the 
editor  adds.  “The  purpose 
is  to  give  you  access  to 
the  same  material  the 
reporters  have.” 
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The  online  materials 
attract  very  interested 
readers  who  “want  to  dig  deeper.*’ 

—  MARTIN  BARON/  Editor,  The  Boston  Globe 


Overload  ahead?  _ 

Not  unlike  those  who 
decide  what  content  makes  the  print 
edition,  those  deciding  on  what  back¬ 
ground  information  to  post  on  the  Web 
face  myriad  concerns.  In  some  ways  the 
decisions  over  what  to  put  up  online  are 
tougher,  because  space  limitations  aren’t 
usually  a  concern. 

Phil  Bennett,  managing  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post  —  which  pioneered 
many  of  the  extras  now  typically  found 
on  newspaper  Web  sites  —  warns  that  too 
much  information  online  can  overwhelm 
readers.  “I  don’t  see  a  universal  benefit  of 
pushing  a  lot  of  that  out  unless  it  helps 
deepen  the  reader’s  understanding,”  he 
says.  “It  depends  on  what  it  is.” 

Several  editors  stopped  short  of  advocat¬ 
ing  the  posting  of  reporters’  notes,  saying 
that  would  open  up  too  many  issues  of 
confidentiality  and  source  protection. 
Wichita’s  Chisenhall  notes  an  unusual 
case  in  2000  in  which  her  paper  was 
ordered  by  a  judge  to  turn  over  notes 
related  to  a  jailhouse  interview  with  a 
murder  suspect.  The  paper  posted  the 
notes  after  turning  them  over,  which 
followed  its  ongoing  policy  of  not  releasing 
unpublished  material.  “It  was  not  an  issue 
because  there  was  nothing  in  the  notes 
that  had  not  been  in  the  story,”  she  says. 
“But  we  did  not  want  to  violate  our  policy.” 

Most  editors  agree  that  posting 


reporters’  notes  could  be  problematic,  not 
!  only  because  they  might  be  hard  to  deci- 
I  pher  but  also  because  they  would  open  the 
■  paper  to  even  more  scrutiny  over  what  was 
used.  “If  a  reader  wants  to  see  some  of  the 
supporting  material,  fine,”  says  Jim  Willse, 
editor  of  The  Star-Ledger  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
which  last  spring  posted  FBI  wiretapped 
,  conversations  with  reputed  mobster 
'  Angelo  Frisco.  “But  we  would  not  put  re¬ 
porters’  notes  online,  for  obvious  reasons.” 

James  Brady,  executive  editor  of  wash- 
ingtonpost.com,  offers  a  similar  view  of 
posting  notes,  citing  the  impact  it  could 
have  on  what  notes  reporters  take:  “The 
I  one  thing  we  don’t  want  reporters  to  have 
I  to  worry  about  is  when  they  take  notes, 
that  it  becomes  public.” 

Needed:  thick  skin 

Another  concern  with  background 
I  material  is  the  line  between  elements  of 
;  basic  reporting  and  those  considered  to  be 
opinion  or  confidential.  Policies  on  those 
issues  vary  from  paper  to  paper. 

“We  are  careful  that  every  observation 
;  and  view  we  take  is  grounded  in  fact,”  says 
:  Brady.  “Hearing  bow  we  work,  how  we 
come  up  with  questions,  can  be  a  very 
sophisticated  delivery  method  to  bring 
readers  and  listeners  into  a  whole  new 
way  to  experience  their  newspaper.” 


The  Web  editor  cites  a  similar  concern 
about  his  newspaper’s  often-imitated 
online  chats,  which  can  stray  into  opinion. 
The  live  events  have  gained  national  atten¬ 
tion  for  allowing  reporters  and  columnists 
to  discuss  coverage  with  readers.  “It  is  kind 
of  unedited  journalism  when  you  are  on¬ 
line,”  he  warns.  “There  have  been  cases  in 
live  discussions  where  they  say  something 
they  shouldn’t  have.  But  we  haven’t  had 
any  kind  of  huge  blowTip.” 

Blogs,  too,  have  become  a  popular  medi¬ 
um  through  which  journalists  can  respond 
to  critiques  and  explain  decisions.  John 
Robinson,  editor  of  the  News  Cf  Record  in 
Greensboro,  N.C.,  has  penned  a  blog  for 
more  than  two  years  and  says  that  nearly 
every  decision  he  explains  is  criticized. 

“Some  of  the  conversations  get  personal 
and  become  a  little  more  abusive  of  me  and 
the  paper,”  he  admits.  “You  have  to  have  a 
thick  skin.”  He  cited  a  story  that  ran  in 
November  about  a  non-profit  group  that 
helps  set  up  free  photo  sessions  for  parents 
with  their  stillborn  babies  or  those  that  die 
shortly  after  birth.  The  paper's  decision 
to  print  a  photo  of  one  of  the  babies  drew 
dozens  of  responses,  some  angry.  “I  found 
it  unbelievably  morbid,”  wrote  one  reader. 

But  Robinson  says  the  responses,  both 
positive  and  negative,  need  to  be  heard. 

“If  you  pay  attention  to  what  some  of 
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the  people  say,  you  learn  something.” 

Legally,  the  transparencies  —  from 
documents  and  background  transcripts  to 
(potentially)  reporters’  notes  and  opinions 
—  draw  mixed  reactions  from  attorneys. 
Some  contend  that  being  more  open  with 
readers  helps  any  defense  against  bias  or 
libel,  while  others  worry  that  exposing 
what  you  know  to  a  possible  plaintiff 
can  actually  bolster  their  complaint. 

“More  source  material  helps  support 
these  articles  and  make  them  less  likely 
to  be  challenged,”  says  attorney  Peter 
Canfield.  He  has  represented  The  Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution  on  several  cases  in¬ 
cluding  its  defense  against  Richard  Jewell, 
who  was  wrongly  accused  of  the  Olympic 
Park  bombing  in  1996.  Canfield  adds  that 
showing  potential  plaintiffs  what  you  have 
related  to  a  story,  can  even  block  a  lawsuit 
before  it  is  filed. 

“If  [the  plaintiffs]  know  from  the  outset 
that  there  was  this  evidence  out  there 
backing  [the  newspaper]  up,  they  might 
not  have  filed  suit,” 
he  explains. 

“I  think  it  would 
tend  to  keep  you 
out  of  trouble.” 

But  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  attorney 
Bruce  Sanford, 
who  has  advised 
the  Society  of 
Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists,  among 
others,  takes  a 
different  view.  He 
warns  that  news¬ 
papers  might  open  themselves  up  to  legal 
jams  by  releasing  information  they  should 
not:  “Transparency  is  helpful  because  it 
shows  how  the  sausage  is  made.  At  the 
same  time,  it  opens  the  process  up  to 
microscopic  scrutiny  or  criticism.  In  that 
sense,  it  can  be  self-defeating.” 

Sanford  says  he  would  never  allow 
reporter’s  notes  to  be  posted,  adding  that 
not  eveiything  in  a  story  comes  from  notes 
or  other  written  sourcing.  “It  is  very  com¬ 
mon  to  take  notes  about  things  you  might 
forget,  but  not  take  notes  about  things 
you  would  not  forget,”  he  says.  He  adds 
that  audio  tapes  of  interviews  can  be 
problematic:  “It  is  too  much  information 
that  invites  scrutiny.” 

An  open  or  shut  case 

Then  there  is  the  other  side  of  the  trans¬ 
parency  revolution,  in  which  the  public  is 
invited  —  literally  or  via  the  Web  —  into 
news  meetings,  editorial  board  sessions, 

www.edltoranilpublisher.com 


and  even  endorsement  interviews  with 
candidates.  More  and  more  papers  are 
posting  audio  and  video  files  of  such 
events,  while  also  allowing  the  public  in 
to  view  them.  Once  again,  the  Spokesman- 
Review  is  among  the  leaders  of  this  effort, 
posting  live  video  feeds  of  its  two  daily 
news  meetings  as  well  as  numerous  editori¬ 
al  board  interviews.  “We  know  people  are 
watching  these  things,”  says  editor  Smith. 
“But  I  can’t  recall  any  negative  feedback 
it  has  caused.” 

The  Ventura  County  (Calif.)  Star,  which 
began  posting  audio  files  of  endorsement 
meetings  about  four  years  ago,  claims  it  in¬ 
fluenced  one  candidate  this  year  to  debate 
when  he  had  continually  declined.  The  Star 
also  expanded  its  six-person  editorial  board 
several  years  ago  to  include  11  local  resi¬ 
dents.  While  they  do  not  have  the  same 
voting  power  as  the  other  board  members, 
she  says  they  have  influenced  such  deci¬ 
sions  as  the  board’s  consideration  years 
ago  of  Proposition  209,  which  would  have 
removed  affirmative  action  preferences  in 


newspapers* 
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because  “everybody’s 
an  editor.”  —  tomfiedler  ► 

Executive  Editor,  The  Miami  Herald 
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state  college  entrance  requirements. 

“She  had  a  compelling  story  that  was 
very  persuasive,”  Opinion  Page  Editor 
Marianne  Ratcliff  remembers  about  one 
community  member’s  involvement  in  that 
discussion.  “We  opposed  Prop.  209,  and 
I  don’t  know  if  we  would  have  [otherwise] 
come  to  that  as  a  board.” 

The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  has  a  simi¬ 
lar  approach  via  its  year-old  virtual  editori¬ 
al  board,  which  posts  topics  about  which 
the  paper  is  planning  to  editorialize  in  the 
next  day’s  paper  and  seeks  reader  input.  In 
some  cases,  this  approach  allows  the  paper 
to  publish  letters  to  the  editor  right  along 
with  the  editorial  about  which  they  are 
writing.  “It  was  an  attempt  to  bring  readers 
into  what  we  do,”  says  Mark  Trahant,  the 
P-Ts  editorial  page  editor.  “This  is  more 
interactive  and  so  much  faster.” 

He  notes  that  reader  influence  has  affect¬ 
ed  which  issues  are  approached,  citing  the 
time  when  the  board  reviewed  a  proposal 


by  the  city-owned  electric  utility  to  use  a 
surplus  to  lower  rates.  “Some  bloggers 
suggested  looking  at  paving  down  debt 
rather  than  turning  the  money  back  to  the 
rate  payers,”  Trahant  recalls.  “The  paper 
enhanced  its  viewpoint  to  look  into  that.” 

The  P-I  also  records  its  endorsement 
meetings  and  posts  the  audio  file  online, 
but  is  careful  not  to  let  the  recording 
elements  limit  the  meetings.  “The  danger 
is  that  people  tend  to  be  more  guarded,” 
he  says.  “Some  of  the  people  we  bring  in 
tend  to  play  toward  the  microphone.” 

But  the  most  common  openness  to  the 
public  seems  to  be  simply  allowing  them 
into  these  typically  closed-door  meetings. 

“We  have  visitors  more  often  than  we 
don’t,”  says  de  Lama  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  “College  students,  grammar 
schools,  executives  from  networking 
groups.  We  have  gotten  accustomed  to 
doing  it,  and  people  are  used  to  speaking 
their  minds.  I  don’t  think  the  editors  even 
notice  anymore  —  and  some  [visitors] 
even  speak  up  and  make  suggestions.”  Leo 
Wolinksy,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times, 
also  welcomes  such 
openness  at  his 
news  meetings. 

“We  have  never 
objected  to  having 
members  of  the 
public  in,”  he  says. 

“I  would  say  it 
happens  a  couple 
of  times  a  week.”  In 
Wichita,  Chisenhall 
says  the  news  meetings  with  outside 
visitors  had  grown  from  one  or  two  a  year 
several  years  ago  to  numerous  times  a 
month  today:  “We  have  become  more 
comfortable  with  people  coming  in.” 

But  this  open-door  policy  is  not  without 
its  problems.  De  Lama  says  his  paper 
would  not  broadcast  the  meetings  online 
out  of  fear  that  crosstown  rivals  at  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  could  pick  up  on  their 
plans.  Wolinsky  in  Los  Angeles  says  having 
outsiders  can  intimidate  those  in  the  meet¬ 
ing.  “It  sets  up  an  odd  d>’namic  where  you 
do  not  feel  as  free  to  comment  openly,”  he 
says  of  the  paper’s  staff.  “It  is  hard  to  get 
honest  advice  and  honest  discussion  if 
everyone  hears  everything  that  goes  on.” 

For  others,  such  as  Willse  of  the  Star- 
Ledger,  it  is  better  left  behind  closed  doors. 

“I  don’t  see  much  value  in  having  the 
readers  take  part  in  a  Page  One  discussion,” 
he  says.  “It  does  not  strike  me  as  an 
effective  way  to  respond  to  readers.”  0 
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Ellen  Knickmeyer 
on  risking  life  and 
limb  to  ‘go  out’ 
and  get  that 
story  in  Iraq 


BY  BARBARA  BEDWAY 


AS  A  REPORTER  WORKING  NIGHTS  FOR  THE  ASSOCIATED 

Press  in  Oklahoma  City,  Ellen  Knickmeyer  —  recently 
returned  from  her  21-month  stint  as  Baghdad  bureau 
chief  for  The  Washington  Post  —  recalls  being  riveted  by  s 
the  broadcasts  of  the  first  Gulf  War  in  1990-91.  “Seeing  i 
reporters  being  at  the  center  of  the  action  in  a  story  that  involved  the  i 
world  —  that  seemed  to  be  the  most  worthwhile  and  exciting  thing  a  ; 
journalist  could  do,”  she  says.  1 
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It  took  her  another  five  years  to  get  to  the 
center  of  the  action  herself,  but  once  she  got 
there,  she  stayed. 

From  the  AP’s  foreign  desk  in  New  York 
City,  she  moved  on  to  Rome  and  later  cov¬ 
ered  the  wars  in  Kosovo,  East  Timor,  Liberia, 
Congo,  and  the  Ivory  Coast,  ultimately  be¬ 
coming  the  AP  bureau  chief  in  West  Afiica. 
She  followed  the  Northern  Alliance  as  they 
fought  the  Taliban,  and  also  reported  as  a 
unilateral  (not  embedded)  during  the  2003 
invasion  of  Iraq.  Along  the  way,  the  43-year- 
old  reporter  has  garnered  high  praise  Irom 
her  colleagues  and  occasionally  elicited 
dismay  from  authorities,  including  the  Iraqi 
government  and  the  American  military. 

“With  the  AP,  Ellen  did  some  of  the  best 
reporting  from  some  of  the  worst  hot  sjwts 
on  earth,”  notes  Charles  J.  Hanley,  AP  s  spe¬ 
cial  correspondent  on  the  international  desk, 
a  former  Baghdad  rep)orter  himself  and  a 
Pulitzer  winner  in  2000.  “I  know,  because 
I  had  to  try  to  follow  the  Knickmeyer  per¬ 
formance  in  a  couple  of  those  places.”  That 
performance  —  characterized  by  dogged 
pursuit  of  eyewitness  accounts,  painstakingly 
collected  data,  and  the  appropriate  conte.xt 
for  it  all  —  took  place  as  Iraq’s  increasing 
violence  grew  ever  more  sectarian. 

“She’s  done  an  outstanding  job  in  one  of 
the  hardest  things  we’ve  attempted  to  do  in 
journalism  in  our  lifetimes,”  David  Hoflman, 
the  Post’s  assistant  managing  editor  for  for¬ 
eign  news,  told  EUP  in  an  e-mail.  “Ellen’s 
tour  saw  several  turning  points  toward  a 
more  sectarian  war,  such  as  the  Samarra 
bombing  and  its  aftermath.  Her  work  on 
the  surge  in  deaths  then  was  one  of  many 
notable  accomplishments.” 


And  it  was  also  a  controversial  one,  illus¬ 
trative  of  w’hat  it  takes  to  nail  down  the  facts 
in  the  midst  of  Iraq’s  chaos.  Knickmeyer 's 
March  9, 2006  storv’  reported  that  in  the 
days  immediately  following  the  destruction 
of  the  Shiite  Askariya  mosque  in  the  north¬ 
ern  citv’  of  Samarra,  more  than  1,300  Iraqis 
had  been  murdered  in  sectarian  killing. 

I  The  storv’  provoked  denials  fi-om  both  Prime 
;  Mini.ster  Ibrahim  al-Jafari  (who  insisted 
I  that  379  lives  were  lost)  and  Gen.  George  W. 
=  Casey  Jr.,  the  U.S.  commander  in  Iraq. 

*  But  Knickmeyer  had  documented  those 
P  figures  Irom  a  morgue  ofticial,  a  Health 


With  the  female  members  of 
The  Washington  Post  staff  in 
Baghdad,  Christmas  2005. 
At  right,  Knickmeyer  moves 
about  Sadr  City  in  an  abaya. 


Ministry  supervisor,  an  In¬ 
terior  Ministry  supervisor, 
and  a  United  Nations  offi¬ 
cial  (who  confirmed  that 
Health  Ministry  officials 
were  pressured  to  lower  the 
tally).  She  also  had  traveled 
to  Sadr  City  on  the  evening 
of  the  bombing,  and  saw 
hundreds  of  Shiites  report¬ 
ing  to  Sadr’s  offices  for  any  orders  for  retalia¬ 
tion.  She  even  went  to  the  morgue,  and 
found  it  clearly  “in  overflow,  with  bodies  in 
the  hallways,  extra  refingerator  trucks  out¬ 
side,”  and  a  large  number  of  families  outside. 

“The  U.S.  militarv'  sometimes  likes  to  say 
what  we’re  reporting  is  second-hand,”  she 
says,  with  muted  indignation.  “I  think  there’s 
a  broad  misconception  that  reporters  aren’t 
going  out.  Our  Iraqi  staff  does  a  great  job, 
but  there’s  also  some  of  us  Western  reporters 
who  are  seeing  things  for  ourselves.”  She 
points  out  that  “when  Sadr  City  was  blockad¬ 
ed  by  the  militaiy’,  I  went  in  there  three 
times,  watching  anti-American  demonstra¬ 
tions.  I  went  to  Najaf  in  the  South,  three  or 
four  times,  and  to  Tikrit  and  to  Balad  —  you 
can  get  out  and  get  around.  It  goes  back  to,  if 
you  don’t  blend  in,  you’ll  have  a  tough  time.” 

She  finds  being  a  woman  a  distinct  advan¬ 
tage  for  a  reporter  in  Iraq.  “As  a  woman,  you 
can  blend  in  a  lot  better  when  you’re  out  on 
the  street.  There’s  no  way  a  lot  of  male  West¬ 
ern  correspondents  look  like  anvthing  but 
big,  white,  well-fed  males,”  she  says  wiyly.  “I 
could  talk  to  people  inside  shops  and  homes. 


observe  what’s  going  on,  and  people  normal¬ 
ly  wouldn’t  look  twice  at  me.” 

Occupational  hazards 

Knickmeyer  believes  that  her  e.xperiences 
in  Africa  were  her  best  preparation  for  cover¬ 
ing  Iraq.  “In  Afghanistan,  we  just  followed 
the  advancing  armies,”  she  says.  “But  in  the 
war  in  the  Congo,  the  civil  war  on  the  Ivory 
Coast,  you  learn  how  to  interact  with  people; 
it’s  not  just  a  matter  of  finding  the  PIO,  and 
going  to  news  conferences.  You  get  as  close 
as  you  can  to  the  action.” 

Coveiing  the  conflict  in  Monrovia,  she 
says,  was  more  dangerous  than  Iraq:  “You’d 
see  a  bunch  of  rebels  scratching  cocaine  into 
their  veins  with  razors  —  they  were  young 
guys  with  AK-47S.  Our  cars  would  get 
stopped  by  these  very  drunk,  very  unpre¬ 
dictable  kids.” 

The  persistent  threat  from  lEDs  is  an  oc¬ 
cupational  hazard  Knickmeyer  felt  she  had 
to  accept.  Most  reporters,  she  observes,  have 
the  kind  of  close  call  she  experienced  in  May 
2005  while  reporting  on  the  ferocious  battles 
in  western  Iraq,  where  the  U.S.  military  was 
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trying  to  hunt  down  foreign  fighters  com¬ 
ing  in  over  the  SjTian  border.  Knickmeyer 
reported  on  the  catastrophic  losses  of  the 
“Lucky  Lima”  Marine  squad,  with  whom 
she’d  been  traveling. 

One  day,  "because  these  guys  had  several 
squad  members  and  friends  killed,”  their 
commander  asked  her  “not  to  bother  them, 
so  I  switched  to  another  vehicle.”  Their 
Amtrac  was  the  one  hit.  Among  the  four 
Marines  killed  and  10 


wounded  in  that  explo 


photographers  taking  pictures  during  fire- 
fights  or  ones  that  show  wounded  troops. 
“The  military  doesn’t  want  to  see  the  nitty- 
gritt>'  of  war  in  print,”  she  notes.  “You  see 
that  with  the  Lucky  Lima  story:  a  gunnerj' 
sergeant  actually  got  into  an  altercation 
with  a  photographer.  ” 

EajTiing  her  stripes 

Knickmeyer  attended  Washington 
Universitv  and  the  University'  of  Oklahoma, 


w  here  as  managing  editor  of  the  school 


—  ELLEN  KNICKMEYER/Former  Baghdad  bureau  chief 


sion  were  the  last  members  of  tbe  squad 
with  whom  she  had  shared  space. 

“To  do  your  story  well,  you  have  to  go 
out,”  she  asserts.  “lEDs  are  one  of  the  risks 
in  doing  this.  If  you’re  riding  around  in  an 
armored  vehicle,  you’ll  probably  die  quickly, 
if  there’s  any  consolation  in  that.” 

Of  course,  experiencing  the  same 
dangers  does  not  mean  the  military  and 
reporters  share  the  same  goals,  and  Knick- 
mever  savs  there  is  constant  friction  about 


newspaper  she  offered  a  future  colleague  — 
and  Pulitzer  winner  for  his  Iraq  coverage  at 
the  Watihin^on  Post  —  a  job.  “Anthony 
Shadid  was  highly  recommended  to  me 
by  some  journalism  professors.  I  thought 
w'orking  at  the  college  paper  w'as  kind  of 
hot,  but  he  declined,”  she  laughs.  “I  don’t 
think  he  remembers  it.” 

While  still  a  student  she  worked  as  a 
copygirl  for  the  Tulm  (Okla.)  World  and 
joined  the  stall' of  The  Daily  Oklahoman 
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without  finishing  her  degree.  She  also 
worked  briefly  in  California  at  the  Gilroy 
Dispatch  and  The  Press-Democrat  in  Santa 
Rosa  before  joining  the  AP  in  1990. 

All  reporters  who’ve  worked  in  Iraq 
come  back  with  indelible  impressions.  For 
Knickmeyer,  who  on  previous  leaves  always 
wanted  to  go  back,  this  time  was  different. 

“I  felt  real  relieved,  not  having  to  worry 
about  a  staff  of  30,  keeping  them  safe,”  she 
admits,  noting  that  most  reporters  have 
had  close  calls  with  lEDs.  During  her 
tenure,  there  was  also  a  car  bomb  attack 
on  the  hotel  ne.xt  to  the  Posh  bureau. 

“Iraq  is  such  a  depressing  grind  now,  and 
it’s  so  sad  to  see  all  the  hopes  of  the  Iraqi 
people  crushed,”  she  points  out.  “You  can’t 
be  happy  there,  aw'are  of  all  the  suffering 
other  people  are  going  through.” 

She  recalls  that  when  she  first  went  into 
Baghdad  in  2003,  she  interviewed  a  Shiite 
family  of  seven  sisters,  dressed  in  their 
sw'eatsuits.  “The  first  thing  they  wanted  to 
know  was  what  plans  the  Americans  had 
for  starting  up  the  degree  exams  in  the  uni¬ 
versities,”  she  says.  “They  were  so  sure  the 
Americans  would  take  care  of  that,  and  of 
course  all  the  looting  was  going  on  at  that 
time,  and  the  Americans  had  not  prepared 
at  all.  When  I  tried  to  follow’  up  this  year, 
the  family  refused  to  talk  to  me.  The  neigh¬ 
bors  told  me  the  girls  don’t  go  to  school  any 
more,  they  don’t  work.  Wlien  they  go  out, 
they’re  completely  covered,  even  gloves.” 

Another  reporter  w  ho  certainly  did  “go 
out”  in  Iraq,  Tom  Lasseter  of  Knight  Ridder 
and  McClatchy,  says  he  admires  Knickmey¬ 
er  “for  her  tenacious  reporting.  Iraq  is  a 
tough  place  to  work  in  and  indeed  live  in, 
and  she  handled  it  with  aplomb.” 

When  asked  what  advice  she  w  ould  ofl'er 
reporters  coming  to  Iraq,  Knickmeyer  hesi¬ 
tates.  “I  w  ant  to  say,  ‘Don’t  assume  you  can’t 
go  out,’  but  each  person  has  to  make  that 
choice.”  For  her  return  to  the  Middle  East, 
she  has  been  studving  Arabic  —  and  so  far 
sbe’s  finding  that  “every  word  has  a  word 
that  sounds  almost  identical  that  means 
something  dirtv'.  I  keep  hitting  on  those.” 

For  now,  however,  the  center  of  action 
for  Knickmeyer  is  Oklahoma,  where  she’s 
finalizing  a  land  purchase  near  her  family 
and  doing  sketches  of  her  planned  house, 
which  she  hopes  to  get  built  before  she 
takes  a  new  post  as  Cairo  bureau  chief 
in  a  few  months.  The  house  feels  like  a 
w'elcome  grounding  after  almost  a  decade 
as  a  foreign  correspondent.  “When  people 
ask  me  where  I'm  from,  I  don’t  know'  w'hat 
to  answer,”  she  says.  “So  having  a  home 
among  my  family  in  Oklahoma  really  does 
appeal  to  me.”  S] 
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Automating/managing  plate  transport, 
from  punch-benders  to  pressroom  bins 

BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 


At  the  DETROIT  News  and  Detroit  Free  Press,  “We  can  zone 
up  to  five  different  ways”  in  the  three  editions  produced  each 
night  for  each  paper,  says  Detroit  Newspaper  Partnership 
Newsprint/CTP  Manager  Ray  Freeman.  On  average,  he 
adds,  that  means  the  papers  put  through  about  25,000  plates  a  week. 

Those  plates  —  and  any  for  the  papers’  special  sections,  related 
publications,  and  commercial  work  —  are  mounted  on  two  four- 
high-tower  press  lines  stretching  390  feet  outside  opposite  walls  of 
the  platemaking  room. 


The  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  sjient  on 
the  latest  platesetting  and  printing  tech¬ 
nologies  might  have  been  poorly  invested 
without  logically  and  phv-sically  linking  the 
former  with  the  latter.  At  the  jointly  operat¬ 


ed  dailies’  plant  in  Sterling  Heights,  large 
numbers  of  plates  must  be  moved  relatively 
short  distances  horizontally  and  verticalK’, 
within  a  large  area  and  an  unforgiving 
production  window. 


Facilitating  those  moves,  at  the  outset, 
are  the  plant’s  platemaking  capacity  and 
configuration.  Just  above  the  three  quiet 
rooms  that  occupy  the  ground  floor  of  the 
enclosed  “core”  of  the  pressroom  are  six 
computer-to-plate  lines,  three  on  each  side, 
one  for  each  of  the  three  presses  in  the  tw  o 
press  lines.  So  with  all  dedicated  adjacent 
platelines  functioning,  plates  don’t  have 
that  far  to  travel  before  being  picked  up  and 
carried  to  the  proper  printing  couple. 

Still,  so  many  plates  to  manually  assign, 
track,  and  mount  in  hundreds  of  possible 
positions  would  require  too  many  staffers 
spending  too  much  time  and  energv’  —  and 
could  allow  too  many  errors  and  perhaps 
even  accidents.  “When  we  went  in  there,” 
recalls  Burgess  Industries  Inc.  CEO  and 
President  D.I  Burgess,  “we  asked,  ‘How- 
many  feet  do  you  want  your  pressmen  to 
walk  to  get  plates?’” 

Selecting  a  supplier 

For  its  plate  punch-benders,  Detroit  ap¬ 
proached  K&F  International,  Nela,  Burgess 
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Industries,  and  Lastra/Westem  Lithotech. 
Agfa  was  just  then  looking  into  acquiring 
the  company  that  owned  Lastra 

When  management  informed  vendors  of 
its  objectives  for  the  new  plant  and  of  the 
space  available,  they  were  told  “to  develop 
the  best  delivery  system  you  can,”  Freeman 
saj  s.  In  their  approaches,  he  says,  “most 
of  the  proposals  were  very,  very  close.”  Near 
the  end  of  the  selection  process,  Lastra  was 
discounted  “only  because  of  the  uncertain¬ 
ty  of  the  future”  with  respect  to  ownership. 

Italy’s  Lastra  had  acquired  the  St.  Louis- 
based  Western  Lithotech  unit  of  Japan’s 
Mitsubishi  Chemical,  and  it  wasn’t  long 
before  Belgium’s  Agfa  acquired  Lastra  — 
from  which  Western  Lithotech  punch- 
bend  assets  were  sold  two  years  ago  to 
Germany’s  Nela.  This  followed  that 
company’s  acquisition  of  Temes  Register 
Systems  in  Oakdale,  Minn.  (As  for  K&F,  it 
was  acquired  last  winter  by  Denmark’s 
Glunz  &  Jensen  and  remains  in 
the  plate  punch-bending  and 
transport  automation  business.) 

Whereas  “the  other  two 
suppliers  were  pretty  much 
going  with  vision  bending,”  says 
Freeman,  Burgess  (based  in 
Plymouth,  Minn.)  told  him  it 
could  meet  his  papers’  require¬ 
ments  with  a  three-point  pin 
register  system,  which  provided 
“a  price  advantage.”  Noting  that 
the  Agfa  Polaris  violet-laser 
platesetters  Detroit  already  had 
chosen  also  rely  on  three-point 
register,  he  adds  that  it  “made  sense”  for 
punch-bending  to  do  the  same. 

Though  Freeman  says  the  bender  “was 
actually  one  of  the  last  selections,”  Burgess 
personnel  had  been  able  to  talk  to  other 
vendors  (principally  MAN  Roland,  Agfa, 
and  Agfa-owned  workflow  management 
software  supplier  Prolmage)  to  devise 
a  suitable  system. 

DJ  Burgess  remembers  the  last  thing 
the  Detroit  papers  did  was  make  CTP  and 
plate-handling  equipment  decisions.  The 
timing  meant  that  “when  we  designed  the 
system,  the  walls  were  already  up,”  he  adds. 
Furthermore,  “we  couldn’t  have  any  equip¬ 
ment  whatsoever  touching  or  attached  to 
the  press  deck.” 

Burgess  Industries  took  the  order  in 
October  and  started  installing  in  January. 
But  first,  its  founder  adds,  it  built  and 
demonstrated  an  operating  prototype 
that  was  “probably  four  feet  high  and 
two  feet  wide.” 

As  it  happened,  that  was  just  about  the 
space  available  for  the  real  thing  —  at  least 


in  one  dimension.  Burgess  Industries  was 
told  it  needed  to  fit  an  entire  transport  sys¬ 
tem  and  bins  into  the  two-and-a-half  to 
three  feet  of  space  between  press  catwalks 
and  the  plateroom,  according  to  Freeman. 

Today,  he  says,  “when  the  press  operator 
walks  up  to  the  guard  rail,  the  plates  are 
sitting  right  there,”  while  the  Burgess  Plate 
Manager  system  shows  on  screen  exactly 
where  any  plate  may  be  found  at  any  time. 

From  initial  contact,  research,  and 
discussions  by  an  account  executive  and 
product  manager  through  involvement 
of  the  CTP  chief  and  engineers,  seven 
Burgess  Industries  employees  worked 
mainly  on  the  project  for  Detroit,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Burgess  and  his  marketing  director, 
Michael  Swan.  Burgess  himself.  Swan 
adds,  will  offer  ideas  and  can  provide  a 
design  assessment  independent  of  a 
project  team. 

Seeing  his  business  evolve  from  punch- 


bender  sales,  Burgess  argues  that  plateset¬ 
ters  have  advanced  almost  as  far  as  they 
can.  And,  short  of  on-press  imaging,  he 
says  pretty  much  the  same  is  true  for  press¬ 
es  —  except  possibly  for  a  little  more  speed. 
But  “the  print  market  needed  something 
that  integrates  those  two  pn^esses,  takes 
people  out  of  it,”  and  supplies  tracking  and 
reporting,  he  continues,  calling  that  “the 
drive  and  the  focus  of  the  company”  today. 

He  ftirther  maintains  that  automating 
the  workflow  segment  between  imaging 
and  printing  brings  not  only  efficiency,  but 
also  quality  to  the  entire  process  by  build¬ 
ing  in  “repeatability,  reliability,  and  consis¬ 
tency,”  providing  “a  continuity  of  register” 
from  imaging  to  printing. 

As  Detroit  neared  making  its  selection,  it 
sent  three  people  to  visit  Burgess  Indus¬ 
tries  installations  in  Montreal  that  handle 
newspaper  and  commercial  work.  “It  was¬ 
n’t  quite  as  elaborate,  because  it  was  all  on 
the  same  floor,”  says  Freeman. 

Those  sites,  according  to  Burgess,  were 
Le  Journal  de  Montreal  —  “our  very  first 


installation”  —  and  La  Presse’s  production 
plant,  built  and  operated  for  publisher 
Gesca  Ltd.  by  Transcontinental,  which 
Burgess  describes  as  “one  of  our  most 
important  and  strategic  customers.”  Seven 
Transcontinental  plants  across  Canada 
use  Burgess  Industries  technology.  (The 
company  has  another  installation  just  out¬ 
side  Montreal  at  a  new  Quebecor  plant.) 

Automating  with  bar  codes 

Having  experienced  misplaced  plates, 
management  already  had  decided  that 
page-production  information  would  be 
imaged  on  the  non-printing  area  of  plates, 
according  to  Freeman. 

Press  maker  MAN  Roland  has  an  impo¬ 
sition  program  that  identifies  plate  loca¬ 
tions,  which  the  Detroit  JOA  agreed  to  use. 
But  needing  to  get  that  infoiTnation  onto 
the  pages,  it  asked  Prolmage  to  add  the 
MAN  Roland  information  to  the  page 

furniture.  Prolmage  and  MAN 
Roland  then  interfaced  their 
software  systems. 

At  that  point,  says  Freeman, 
Burgess  Industries  was  ap¬ 
proached,  given  the  informa¬ 
tion,  and  asked  to  figure  out 
how  best  to  use  it  to  get  plates 
to  the  presses’  plate  cylinders. 
The  challenge  came  down  to 
this,  says  Freeman:  “You’re 
already  putting  it  on  the  plate 
in  a  readable  format.  Can  it  also 
be  put  on  as  a  bar  code?” 

By  making  the  information 
electronically  readable,  bar-coding  enabled 
Burgess  Industries  to  automate  the  plate- 
transport  process,  directing  and  tracking 
each  plate  to  a  printing  unit,  printing  cou¬ 
ple,  and  cylinder  position. 

Punch-benders  and  the  transport  and 
tracking  systems  were  rolled  into  one  pack¬ 
age  for  an  undisclosed  price.  Freeman 
e.xplains,  however,  that  idthough  custom- 
designed  and  among  the  last  to  be  selected, 
the  purchase  benefited  from  room  in  the 
budget  created  by  being  able  to  negotiate 
volume  pricing  for  sLx  CTP  imagers  and 
by  the  less  costly  three-pin  register. 

Burgess  Industries  installed  transport 
and  tracking  as  each  platesetter  was  read¬ 
ied,  for  one  press  at  a  time,  on  w'hat  Free¬ 
man  calls  “a  fairly  aggressive  timetable.” 
The  schedule  w-as  met,  with  presses 
brought  into  production  one  after  another. 

The  supplier  says  its  systems  can  more 
than  match  the  Agfa  Polaris’  220-plate-per- 
hour  rated  throughput,  supporting  delivery- 
in  excess  of 1,400  plates  per  hour  from  the 
sLx  lines.  Burgess  Industries  equipment  in- 
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eludes  CCD-based  plate  inspection  before 
punch-bending,  which  compares  dot  area 
with  a  preset  value  and  automatically  re¬ 
jects  out-of-spec  plates.  It  also  uses  CCD 
plate  inspection  to  verify  register.  Control 
sy  stems  feature  auto-diagnostics,  remote 
programming,  and  reporting  capabilities. 

From  benders  to  bins 

After  its  bar  code  is  scanned  at  a  staging 
area,  a  processed  plate  enters  a  punch-ben¬ 
der,  then  exits  onto  a  turntable.  Only  those 
plates  bar-coded  for  use  on  a  press’  lower 
two  printing  levels  are  rotated  180  degrees 
—  making  the  bend  “the  last  thing  that  goes 
out  [through]  the  wall”  between  the  plate- 
room  and  press  hall.  Plates  bound  for  upper 
printing  levels  pass  through  bend  first. 

Conveyed  plates  are  supported  image- 
side-up  on  small  rollers  over  the  belt.  Once 
through  the  wall,  plate  direction  changes 
90  degrees,  onto  a  multidirectional  convey¬ 
or  along  the  pressroom  side  of  the  wall. 

Belt  motors  run  on  timers  so  that  plates  are 
in  position  to  enter  bins.  The  rollers  drop 
down,  allowing  a  plate  to  rest  on  the  belting 
when  ready  to  enter  a  bin. 

The  conveyor  along  the  wall  rolls  forward 
(away  from  the  wall)  to  supply  five  18-inch- 
wide  bins  reser\'ed  for  plates  that  will  carry 
yellow  and  black  inks  in  the  four-high  tow¬ 
ers’  upper  printing  couples.  Once  into  a  bin, 
each  plate  is  automatically  pushed  back  so 
that  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  next  plate, 
notes  Burgess  Industries’  Swan. 

For  plates  that  will  transfer  the  cyan  and 
magenta  inks  of  four-color  printing  on  the 
towers’  lower  couples,  the  same  conveyor 
rolls  back  (toward  the  wall),  transferring 
the  plates  to  “elevators,”  one  at  each  bin 
position,  which  lower  them  to  another  five 
bins  on  the  floor  below.  The  mechanism 
consists  of  moving  rods  that  slip  into  the 
plates’  bend.  Plates  hang  from  the  rods 
until  reaching  the  lower  bins. 

In  all,  there  is  only  about  25  feet  of  con¬ 
veyor  outside  the  CTP  room.  With  10  bins 
for  each  press.  Freeman  estimates  that  in 
the  440-tbot-long  press  hall,  an  operator 
would,  at  most,  have  to  walk  “a  hundred 
feet  or  so”  to  mount  a  plate. 

Back-Ups,  blanks,  dummies 

While  the  aim  was  to  get  the  right  plates 
to  press  as  quickly  as  possible,  redundancy 
was  important  in  case  of  equipment 
problems.  Rather  than  installing  each 
of  the  six  plate  lines  adjacent  to  a  press, 
one  proposal  would  have  placed  pairs  of 
machines  in  three  places  and  installing 
crossover  conveyors  between  the  pairs  for 
backup.  Freeman  says  that  although  such 


a  configuration  could  be  designed  and  the 
gates  and  other  components  were  available, 
the  arrangement  would  have  required  con¬ 
stant  lifting  of  gates  as  people  and  supplies 
moved  around.  So  Detroit  asked  vendors 
for  another  solution. 

The  Burgess  system  relies  on  the  bar 
code,  the  first  digit  of  which  identifies  the 
press.  If  the  bar-code  reader  associates  a 
plate  with  the  press  to  which  the  plate  line 
is  dedicated,  the  plate  is  conveyed  to  that 
press.  If  a  plate  must  be  produced  for  one  of 
the  other  five  presses,  the  reader  recognizes 
that  other  press  and  diverts  the  plate  into  a 
wheeled  plateroom  reject  bin,  from  which  it 
is  placed  on  the  assigned  line. 

“That  equipment  is  designed  to  be  inter¬ 
changeable  throughout  the  plant,”  Burgess 
says.  So,  with  any  imager  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  and  identifying  plates  for  any  press, 
he  continues,  “the  people  on  the  other  side 
of  the  wall  will  never  know  it  didn’t  come 
from  that  system.” 

The  Detroit  JOA  also  sought  blank-  and 
dummy-plate  capability.  MAN  Roland’s 
Production  Planning  Management  system 


produces  a  number  of  dummy  positions, 
where,  say,  an  ad  needs  only  one  color.  In 
those  cases,  unimaged  plates  are  mounted 
where  the  remaining  colors  would  other¬ 
wise  print. 

MAN  Roland’s  Geoman  press  must  be 
fully  plated.  So  in  zero  positions,  where  no 
newsprint  runs  through  the  press  —  as 
when  a  three-quarter  roll  is  used  —  opera¬ 
tors  mount  saved  plates  that  went  unused 
for  some  i-eason  in  an  earlier  run.  Blank 
plates  also  may  be  used,  but  because  an 
image  causes  no  harm  in  a  non-printing  po¬ 
sition,  using  leftovers  is  more  economical. 

A  platemaking  line  can  be  instructed  to 
produce  any  number  of  blank  dummy 
plates,  drawing  from  stacks  of  blank  plates 
that  can  be  placed  beside  the  dummy  plate 
feeder  betw'een  the  processor  and  bender. 


Pairs  of  dummy  plates  are  then  automati¬ 
cally  picked  up  and  placed  onto  the  plate- 
transport  line  and  moved  into  the  press 
hall,  w'here  they  are  stored,  along  with 
zero-position  plates,  in  tubs  located  near 
all  press  positions. 

Freeman  points  out  that  the  dummy- 
plate  feeder  also  recognizes  downstream 
problems  that  can  affect  the  flow  of  plates. 

In  this  case,  the  system  prevents  processed 
plates  from  entering  a  transport  line  and 
holds  them  until  the  problem  is  solved,  at 
which  point  it  automatically  senses  that 
there  is  room  in  the  stream  and  begins 
releasing  plates  into  the  transport,  says 
Freeman.  Of  the  five  or  six  lines  running 
every  night,  one  often  must  temporarily 
withhold  plates. 

Systems  for  Florida  facilities 

Despite  its  plant’s  demands,  Detroit’s  op¬ 
eration  is  neither  Burgess  Industries’  largest 
nor  its  most  complex.  And  while  automa¬ 
tion  may  be  a  must  for  big,  complex  ojiera- 
tions,  it  also  is  available  to  smaller  shops. 

By  packaging  its  technology  in  modules 
that  use  standard 
components  but  can 
be  custom-config¬ 
ured  (and  by  using 
software  that  will 
be  compatible  with 
future  systems 
enhancements  so 
that  customers  “are 
not  stuck”),  Burgess 
says  his  company 
can  design  systems 
suitable  for  news¬ 
papers  or  commer¬ 
cial  printers  of  all 
sizes:  “We’ve  provid¬ 
ed  the  transport 
systems  for  customers  wiio  are  making 
50  plates  a  day.” 

And  among  mid-size  papers,  the  compa¬ 
ny  is  now  working  on  two  lines  and  an 
elevator  at  Gannett’s  47,792-circulation 
(61,374  Sundays)  Tallahassee  Democrat.  “A 
paper  that  size,”  says  Burgess,  “can  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  same  type  of  technology  that 
you  see  in  Detroit,  and  be  able  to  afford  it.” 

At  the  other  e.xtreme,  Cox  Enterprises 
contracted  for  plate  automation  at  its  big 
Cox  Target  Media  facility  (December  E^P, 
p.  50)  near  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  Before  being 
loaded  into  more  than  tw'o  dozen  54-foot- 
long  trailers  bound  for  the  Valpak  direct- 
mail  plant,  the  system  was  erected  and 
tested  in  a  leased  32,800-square-foot  build¬ 
ing  with  34-foot-high  overhead  clearance. 
“We  filled  every'  bit  of  it,”  Burgess  says.  11 


One  of  six  identical  plate  lines  (from  left):  platesetter,  processor,  dummy 
plate  feeder,  punch-bender  and  reject  bin/through-the-wall  conveyor 
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(the  completed  Phase  1),  making  plates 
for  the  broadsheet  Post,  and  three  on  the 
other  side  (Phase  2,  slated  for  installation 
in  early  spring),  tvvo  of  which  produce 
plates  for  the  tabloid  News  and  the  third 
capable  of  making  plates  in  both  papers’ 
sizes  and  sending  them  to  either  convey¬ 
or.  That  line,  number  five,  and  line  two  on 
the  other  side  also  have  dummy  feeders 

a  capable  of  auto¬ 
matically  running 
dummy  plates 
through  the 
system. 

Cross-conveyors 
between  lines  on 
each  side  pro\ide 
backup. 

One  plate  line 
on  each  side  is 
shortened,  in  the 

.  ....  .  .  section  between 

leet  and  tabloid  plates  . , 

processor  and  ben¬ 
der.  “We  had  to  stagger  the  machines,” 
e.xplains  Nela  USA  Sales  Director  Jurgen 
Gruber,  to  fit  in  the  e.xisting  room  — 
which  has  support  columns,  and,  until 
conversion  to  CTP  is  complete,  must  still 
run  film  imagesetters.  Gruber  says  CTP 
system  suppliers  t\pically  leave  responsi- 
bilit\'  for  plate-line  design  to  the  punch- 
bender  and  transport  supplier. 

“I  think  we  did  over  37  layouts”  before 
DNA  signed  ofi’ on  the  one  now  coming 
together,  adds  Gruber.  “There’s  a  lot  of 
engineering  involved.”  He  credits  German 
parent  company  Briider  Neumeister’s 
e.xperience  designing  for  European  news¬ 
papers  that  already  have  been  installing 
their  second  generation  of  CTP  systems. 

DNA’s  two  conveyors  deliver  plates 
through  the  wall  and  onto  a  sorting  line 
along  the  other  side  of  that  same  wall  in 
the  adjacent  pressroom.  Using  seven  bar¬ 
code  readers  to  identify  plates  according 
to  customer  specifications,  Nela  Periphery 
Service  software  will  sort  the  plates  by 
press,  product,  edition,  and  press  tow  er. 

For  plates  destined  for  the  tow'er  press¬ 
es’  upper  printing  couples,  operators  will 
carrv'  sorted  plates  to  five  Nela  plate  lifts, 
mounted  on  the  presses’  catwalks,  which 
will  automatically  deliver  those  plates  to 
the  upper  press  deck. 

With  Nela’s  plate-tracking  system  feed¬ 
ing  into  ppi  Media  softw  are,  the  closed- 
loop  system  will  track  plates  from  imagers 
through  the  pressroom.  —  Jim  Rosenberg 


using  HK’s  newspaper-specific  Material 
Tracking  and  Control  system,  integrated 
with  Burt  Technologies’  Production  Plan¬ 
ning  System.  The  HK  software  manages 
preprints,  from  receiving  pallets  through 
inserting,  palletizing,  and  truck  loading. 

Unlike  Detroit,  Denver  will  operate  five 
thermal  rather  than  violet  platesetters. 
For  the  Kodak  Trendsetter  200  CTP 


Nela  USA  in  Oakdale,  Minn., 
has  completed  the  first  installa¬ 
tion  phase  of  its  largest  U.S. 
newspaper  plate-automation  project.  The 
Denver  Newspaper  Agency  received  two 
of  five  Nela  Vision  punch-benders  for  use 
with  its  computer-to-plate  installation 
and  new  presses. 

As  at  Detroit  Newspaper  Partnership 
(see  December  2006  E^P),  the  Denver 
joint  operating  agreement  decided  to  con¬ 
solidate  all  production  and  packaging  at 
the  newer  of  its  two  plants,  with  plans  to 
close  The  Denver  Post's  20-year-old  facili¬ 
ty  after  modernizing  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  plant,  built  in  1992.  Total  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  project  is  $130  million, 
according  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  News. 

The  first  Geoman  presses  —  the  same 
MAN  Roland  model  Detroit  now  runs  — 
began  arriving  last  spring,  and  all  five  are 
expected  to  be  printing  on  48-inch  webs 
(as  Detroit  now  does)  next  year.  Also  as 
in  Detroit,  the  Denver  JOA’s  post-press 
operations  are  being  upgraded  and  an 
automated  storage  and  retrieval  system 
for  newsprint  and  freestanding  inserts 
is  being  readied. 

Whereas  Detroit  razed  a  10-year-old 
HK  Systems  AS/RS  facility  to  accommo¬ 
date  new  construction,  then  erected  a 
Siemens  AS/RS  tower,  Denver  contracted 
with  HK  Svstems  for  a  two-aisle  facilitv 
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buckets  to  tankers 


American-owned 


call,  fax  or  e-mail  us 
for  a  quote  today! 


2700  So.  t2th  Ave. 
Broadview,  IL  601S5 
Tel:  708  344  1295 
FAX:  708  865  5759 
www.keiieyink.com 
marketingCktfl^  nk.com 


Kerley  Ink 
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I  Analysis 


SOURCE:  FORESTWEB.COM 

With  U.S.  dailies  continuing  to  reduce 
their  consumption  of  newsprint.  North 
American  newsprint  production  began 
to  exceed  demand  in  recent  months, 
resulting  in  prices  starting  to  slip  for  the 
first  time  in  more  than  two  years. 

Newsprint  consumption  by  U.S.  daily 
newspapers  was  down  year-over- year  by 
9%  in  October,  to  617,000  tonnes, 
bringing  the  year-to-date  total  to  just 
over  5.8  million  tonnes,  down  7.9% 
from  2006,  according  to  the  latest  statis¬ 
tics  from  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Products 
Council  (PPPC). 

At  the  same  time,  inventories  held  by 

Ink  S^tlight _ 

SOURCE:  DAVE  SAVASTANO 
EDITOR,  INK  WORLD  MAGAZINE 
WWW.INKW0RLDMAGAZINE.COM 

What  do  the  newspaper  ink  and  tire 
industries  have  in  common? 

The  an.swer  is  naphthenic  oil,  and  it 
is  a  major  issue.  The  tire  industry 
traditionally  used  aromatic  extracts, 
but  legi.slation  in  Europe  and  Asia  has 
called  for  eliminating  aromatics  by 
2009,  and  North  America  is  following 
these  global  trends.  Naphthenic  oil, 
a  key  news  ink  ingredient,  is  the  most 
logical  replacement. 


U.S.  dailies  declined  by  38,000  tonnes 
during  October,  ending  the  month  at  a 
level  of  770,000  tonnes,  49,000  tonnes 
below  a  year  earlier.  However,  in  terms 
of  days  of  supply,  this  was  one  day  high¬ 
er  than  it  was  on  Oct.  31,  2005,  the 
PPPC  reported. 

So  .steadily  have  newspapers  contin¬ 
ued  to  reduce  newsprint  usage  through 
various  conservation  measures  that 
newsprint  producers  have  been  unable 
to  trim  capacity  fast  enough  to  keep  the 
market  firm,  causing  slow  erosion  in 
prices  since  late  summer. 

The  Reel  Time  Report  po.sted  the  first 
decline  in  the  benchmark  price  of  30-lb. 


The  supply  of  naphthenic  crude  is 
limited,  though,  and  that  will  impact 
ink  manufacturers. 

“Increasing  demand  for  naphthenic 
oil  will  continue  to  cause  tightness  in 
the  amount  allocated  for  ink,”  said  Todd 
Wheeler,  marketing  manager,  US  Ink. 

“The  ink  industry  is  competing  with 
the  tire  industry  and  will  have  to  pay  a 
premium  price,”  said  Norm  Harbin, 
Flint  Group’s  vp  of  business  and  techni¬ 
cal  development  for  news  ink.  “Prices 
will  ultimately  be  determined  by  market 
forces,  and  higher  prices  may  force  the 
final  switch  to  soy-based  inks.”  ■ 


newsprint  in  the  U.S.  in  more  than  two 
years  on  Oct.  1,  when  it  fell  $5/tonne 
to  $650/tonne.  Since  then,  the  price  has 
slipped  $5/tonne  each  month,  to  the 
current  Dec.  1  level  of  $640/tonne. 
Other  industry  sources  have  indicated 
similar  price  drops. 

With  newspapers  continuing  to  lose 
ad  revenue  and  circulation,  the  trend  to 
reduce  newsprint  usage  is  not  expected 
to  abate  any  time  soon,  as  reflected  by 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  recently  decid¬ 
ing  to  move  breaking  news  to  its  Web 
site,  reducing  the  news  space  in  its  print 
edition  by  10%.  ■ 


Newsprint  Forecast 

Source;  Forestweb.com  - 


Statistics 


North  American  Newsprint  Exports  Newsprint  Inventories  •  All  U.S.  Dailies  U.S.  Newsprint  Consumption  •  By  Daily  Newspaoers 


On  The  Supply  Side  » 


prepress 


SCREEN  (USA) 

Rolling  Meadows,  III. 

Newspaper  and  coldset  commercial  web 
printer  Press  Journal  Printing  Co.  (a  40- 
employee  division  of  Lakeview  Publishers 
in  Louisiana,  Mo.),  and  newsprint  produc¬ 
tion  specialist  Pharos  Press,  a  60-person 
operation  in  Logansport,  Ind.,  have  imple¬ 
mented  computer-to-plate  output  with 
imagers  from  the  subsidiaiy  of  Kyoto-based 
Dainippon  Screen  Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd. 

Press  Journal  Printing  produces  seven  of 
its  owners  weeklies,  with  circulations  of 
3,000  to  18,000,  as  well  as  other  publishers’ 
tabloids  and  broadsheets,  coupon  books, 
magazines,  cata¬ 
logs  and  phone 
!  books  for  local,  re¬ 
gional  and  national 
markets.  Printing 
on  newsprint, 

I  white  offset  and 
'  Hi-Brite  puhlica- 
I  papers,  page 
i  counts  range  from 
Press  Journal  Printing  eight  to  more  than 
General  Manager  Jeff  900  pages. 

Guay  and  Prepress  Until  imple- 

Manager  Ger^  Kuffer  ^ 

with  Screen  PlateRite  " 

Rite  News  2000 

and  Trueflow  PDF  workflow  software,  out- 
putting  3,100  plates  per  month  for  its  sLx- 
unit  Goss  Community  press  with  two  Web 
Press  Corp.  Quad-Stack  towers  often  in¬ 
curred  overtime,  especially  during  peak 
production  times,  according  to  General 
Manager  Jeff  Guay.  His  operation  was  fa¬ 
miliar  with  Screen  equipment  after  using 
Screen  imagesetters.  “We  had  a  Harlequin 
RIP  system  for  processing  Quark  files,  but 
imposition  was  entirely  manual,”  he  said 
in  a  statement. 

The  platesetter  imi^es  plates  from  11.4- 
by-18.1  inches  up  to  38.5-by-26.9  inches  at 
a  maximum  speed  of  84  single  broadsheet 
or  41  doublewide  plates  per  hour.  Four  res¬ 
olutions  range  from  1000  to  1270  dpi. 

Press  Journal  Printing  movc*d  from  110- 
line  screens  on  plates  imaged  from  film 
to  120-line  screens  on  Viper  830  thermal 
plates  from  Screen  partner  Southern 
Lithoplate.  Guay  reported  the  plates  print 
200,000  copies  “with  no  visible  wear,” 
on-press  register  is  precise,  exposure  and 
calibration  are  no  longer  issues,  and  the 
system  “allows  us  to  adjust  for  dot  gain  in 
the  final  products.”  Elimination  of  film  and 
chemistry  and  reduction  of  plate  remakes 
caused  by  human  error  “more  than  offset” 


the  plates’  higher  cost,  he  added. 

In  a  separate  facility  from  the  Pharos- 
Tribune  in  Logansport,  Ind.,  since  2004, 
Pharos  Press  produces  five  dailies,  several 
weeklies,  and  many  commercial  jobs  on  a 
19-unit,  two-folder  Goss  Community  24 
hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week.  Its  recently 
installed  PlateRite  News  2000  supplies  the 
pressroom  with  up  to  600  Viper  830  plates 
per  week,  replacing  two  Panther  Pro  36 
imagesetting  lines.  Production  Director 
Randall  Houle  said  that  since  the  change 
to  CTP,  “we  have  reduced  the  amount  of  ink 
and  water  we  use  by  as  much  as  12%”  and 
improved  on-press  register. 

Pharos  Press  uses  Screen’s  Spekta  hybrid 
screening,  in  which  “the  random-dot  screen 
makes  a  huge  difference  in  the  sharpness  of 
printed  images,”  Houle  said,  adding  that 
slight  misregister  is  “barely  noticeable.” 


press 


MEGTEC  SYSTEMS 

DePere,  Wis. 

The  Sequa  Corp.  unit  introduced  a 
process  heat-recovery  system  that  immedi¬ 
ately  reduces  operating  cost  by  e.xtracting 
air  from  process  dryers,  ovens,  and  pollu¬ 
tion-control  systems  to  heat  areas  of  a  plant 
or  process.  Designed  for  efficient  installa¬ 
tion  with  installed  or  new  products,  a  fully 
assembled  and  tested  system  measures 
4  feet  by  21  feet. 

A  slipstream  of  heated  air  drawn  from  an 
e.xhaust  duct  or  stack  passes  through  a  heat 
exchanger  and  then  returns  to  the 
duct  or  stack.  Fresh  outdoor  air 
drawn  in  through  the  e.xchanger 
is  heated  and  controlled 
to  a  set  point  of  70  to  a||^ .  ^  f  A 

summer  txxiling. 

SN-stem  volume  is  Megtec  system  recover 
.  ,,  ,  usable  heat  from  proce 

automatically  mod¬ 
ulated  to  maintain  the  tempierature  set  point. 

Energy  recovery  is  possible  with  source 
temperatures  as  low'  as  200  F  or  as  high  as 
700  F.  Safety'  features  include  temperature 
protection  of  the  delivered  air  stream  and 
its  isolation  from  the  process  and  facility 
whenever  the  unit  is  turned  off. 

The  system  allows  a  choice  of  heated  air 
delivery'  or  cooling  air  when  ambient  condi¬ 
tions  permit,  features  an  automatic  mode 
for  beating  or  cooling  (turning  tbe  system 
on  once  preset  conditions  are  met),  and 
prevents  condensation  from  the  regulatcxl 
air  stream,  obxiating  disposal  of  collected 


Megtec  system  recovers 
usable  heat  from  process 


condensate  and  the  need  to  comply  with 
any  related  regulatory  issues. 

post-press 

QUIPP  SYSTEMS 

Miami 

To  improve  its  mailroom  capabilities, 
tbe  Chicago  Tribune  is  upgrading  from 
Quipp  300  and  350  series  stackers  to  14 
newer  Quipp  500W  machines,  slated  for 
installation  through  mid-2007. 

Nearby,  sister-company  Tribune  Direct 
will  upgrade  its  Northlake,  Ill.,  facility 
next  year  with  two  more  Quipp  Packman 
systems,  bringing  its  total  to  six. 

Other  recent  stacker  orders  came  from 
The  Morning  Call,  Allentown,  Pa.,  and  St. 
Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press  (each  one  Model 
SOON);  The  Times  Herald-Record,  Middle- 
town,  N.Y.  (two  500Ws);  The  Macomb 
Daily,  Clinton  Township,  Mich,  (three 
500Ws);  Sim-Joumal,  Lew'iston,  Maine, 
(501W);  Le  Journal  de  Quebec  (two  50lWs); 
The  Times-Reporter,  New  Philadelphia, 

Ohio  (501N);  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal 
Sentinel,  Rapid  City  {S.D)  Journal,  and 
The  Times  Northwest,  Munster,  Ind.  (each 
two  50lNs);  South  Florida  Sun-Sentinel, 
Deerfield  Beach  (three  50lNs);  Newspaper 
Agency  Corp.,  West  Valley  City,  Utah 
(odd-count  stacker  programmer). 

Orders  for  Quipp  Viper  wrappers  were 
received  from  Ferag  Americas,  Lawxence- 
ville,  N.  J.  (six  wrappers  with  powered  side 
walls);  The  Macomb  Daily,  Clinton  Town¬ 
ship,  Mich,  (three,  w'ith  20-inch  infeed 
e.xtensions);  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Beaumont, 
Texas  (two);  Wichita  Falls  (Texas) 

1  Times  Record  News  (one,  with  20- 

I  inch  infeed  extension);  LeJour- 

nal  de  Quebec  (tw'o);  Gannett 
^  Offset  -  St.  Louis,  Olivette,  Mo. 
D[|k  I  (one,  with  20-inch  infeed 
c.xtension);  The  San  Diego 

Union-Tribune  (two), 
equipment  ' 

Conveyors  were  sold  to  The 

Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal  (200  feet  of 
Twin-Trak  belt  conveyor  to  feed  press  prod¬ 
ucts  from  its  USA  Today  press  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  mailroom);  The  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.) 
Nexes,  Newspajier  Agency  Corp.,  West  Val¬ 
ley  City,  Utah,  St.  Jo,seph  (Mo.)  News-Press, 
and  Ihe  Macomb  Daily,  Clinton  Township, 
Mich,  (all  floor  equipment);  Le  Journal  de 
Quebec  and  Standard  Times  Co.,  Fairhaven, 
Mass,  (both  Twin-Trak  belt  conveyor). 

Quipp  also  sold  an  off-press  counter 
stacker  to  Joumiil  Publishing  Co.  in  Tupelo, 
Miss.,  and  a  10:2  high-speed  inserter  to  the 
Times-Standard  in  Eureka,  Calif 
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Your  2007  RESOLUTION: 

Invest  in  new  advertising,  circulation  or  general  ledger  systems  that  will 
maximize  revenues,  save  time,  streamline  internal  operational  processes,  and 
serve  our  needs  for  the  future." 

Forming  a  working  partnership  with  your 
software  vendor  to  build  your  company  for 
today  and  the  future  is  one  of  the  most 
important  steps  you  will  take  this  year. 


Your  2007  SOLUTION:  Hb#  VISION  DATA 

PUBLISHING  SYSTEMS 

Vision  Data  systems  are  currently  powering  over 
1500  of  the  nation's  best-run  most,  profitable 
publications  with  fully-integrated,  cutting-edge 
systems  for  Classified,  Display,  Circulation,  AP/CL 
and  the  Internet! 

It’s  a  brand  new  year  and  Vision  Data  will  agairi  provide,  as  we  have  for  thirty-plus  years,  some  of 
the  strongest  and  most  innovative  software  solutions  for  newspapers  of  all  sizes,  steadily 
strengthening  our  relationship  with  our  publishing  partners  through  outstanding  service,  support  and 
superior  products. 


Sponsored  byAmer^  tds^Wm^iibiish . 
Suburban  NempapittofAmeric 
and  13  state  press  associathns. 


www.america-east.com 


•JLtlfkTAVl* 


America  East  is  evolving  to  fulfill 
your  needs,  fit  into  your  schedule 
and  maintain  your  budget 


EDITOR  £^  Publisher 


Phone:  1-888-825-9149  - 


CmniFlEO  ADVERTISINt 


>  Fax :  (646)  654-5312 


MGOLDEN@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM  •  MMACMAHON@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM  •  DTYHACZ@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 


-FEATURES  AVAILABLE- 


PUZZLE  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE 

The  Finest  in  Daily  and 
Sunday  Crosswords. 

Sudoku  Puzzles  also  available 
Call  (800)  29243087(951)  929-1 169 


-ANNOUNCEMENTS- 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The  Religion  Communicators  Council 
(RCC)  2006  Wilbur  Awards  is  accepting 
entries  now  through  Feb.  1,  2007. 

The  awards  are  given  for  outstanding 
communication  of  religious  issues, 
values  and  themes  produced  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  mainstream  media.  Cate¬ 
gories  include  newspapers,  magazines, 
editorial  cartoons,  photography,  books, 
television  programs  and 
commercials,  radio  programs  and 
feature  films.  Details  at 
www.religioncommunicators.org 


-ANNOUNCEMENTS- 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


KAMKN  A  CO  CROUP 
SERVICES 

Appraisals  •  Business  Plans  •  Brokering 
Restructuring  •  Feasibility  Studies 
Expert  Valuation  Witness 
(516)379-2797 
info@kamengroup.com 
www.kamengroup.com 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Leader  in  Sale 
of  Community  K-  ~  ^ 

Nevv.spapers  a  ^  ' 

Check  oitr  references 
(214)  265-9300 
Kickenbuchor  Vledia 

673  1  Dcsco  Dr.,  Dalliis.  TX  75225 
sv  \v  \v .  ri  c  kc  n  bac  he  r meU  i  a  .com 


MEDIA  AMERICA 


The  Pinnacle,  Suite  500 
3455  Peachtree  Road,  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326-3236 
(404)  995-7088  Fax  (404)  995-7089 
Lon  W.  Williams 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


SOLD. 


America’s 
No.  1  Broker 


We’ve  sold  and 
appraised  thousands 
of  newspaper 
properties  since  1959. 


SouttVSouttMMt  EattfNaw  England  Midwast 

David  Emmons  John  Szefc  VWII  Parks 

(888)  237-7244  (845)  291-7367  (309)  716-7281 

Southwsst/Plains/  South  Mid-Atlantic 

Mtn  States  Dennis  Richardson  Kent  Roeder 

RoMeHyde  (731)694-2149  (973)729-2973 

(405)  273-9269 

www.mediamergers.com 


EsL  1968  Corporate  Oflicas: 

Larry  Grimas,  Praaident  24212  Muscari  Court 

GaMharsburc,  MO  20882 
(301)253-5016 


WLB.  Grimes 
SCompaiv 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


We  believe  a  handshake 
still  means  something. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


WE  KNOW 

sWS  PAPERS 


)P  Media  Partners  assists  owners  in  the 
sale  of  their  nevyspapers  and  offers 
appraisal  and  consulting  services.  The 
firm's  primiipal,  Jeffrey  Potts,  has  a 
combined  18  years  of  experience 
working  for  newspapers,  evaluating 
their  markets  and  operations,and 
managing  their  sale. 

Call  him  today  for  a  confidential  discussion. 


IP 


Mf  DIA  I’ARTNE  R.S 
2377  Gold  Meadow  Way.  Suite  100 
Gold  River,  CA  95670 
Phone:  916-526-2693 
www.jpmediapartners.com 


Integrity  is  the  cornerstone  of  your  success ...  and  ours. 
Contact  the  brokers  at  Cribb.  Greene  when  you  neecf 
reliable  and  experienced  media  transaction  consultation. 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NATIONAL  MEDIA  ASSOCIATES 


Brokers  •  Appraisers  •  (!oiisul(anls 


THOMAS  C.  BOLITMO 
PO.  BOX  849 
ADA,  OK  74821 
!;80.42l.9600 

EDWARD  M.  ANDERSON 
I  I’.O.  BOX  2001 

BRANSON,  MO  6561 5 
I  417,556  5457 


I 


If  you  have  been  considering  a  transaction,  we  look  forward  to 
an  initial  conversation  and  to  achieving  your  highest  potential  value. 
And  ask  us  about  our  strongest  references:  Our  past  clients. 
Visit  us  on  our  website:  Nationalniediasales.com 


-ANNOUNCEMENTS-  . 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


ADVERTISING  PUBLICATIONS 

Own  a  successful,  established  advertising 
publication  business  in  a  beautiful  all  year 
resort  area  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Moun¬ 
tains.  Original  owner  of  15  years  ready  to 
retire.  Solid  customer  base  with  minimal 
cold  calls  necessary.  Over  $200,000  in 
revenue  per  year  less  expenses.  Will  train. 
Please  respond  to: 

mgolden@editorandpublisher.com 


'EQUIPMENTS.  SUPPLIES- 


Mini  Color  Towers 

PRESSES 

•  Goss  3:2  144  page  and  160  page 
Folders  23  9/10",  22  3/4”, 

22”,  21  1/2”,  21” 

•  New  or  Rebuild  Goss  R.T.P.  42”  45” 
•  Goss  Y  columns  all  sizes 
•  Goss  Metro  Units 
•  Goss  Metro  Half  desks 
•Angle  bars 

New  and  Used  parts  for  printing  presses 

Northeast  IndustriM,  Inc. 

Tel:  (800)  821-6257  sam@neiinc.com 


New-Used  Web  Presses 

4-HI  Towers  -  3-Color  Satellites  &  more 

AL  TABER  &  ASSCKIIATES,  LLC 
WWW.  altagraphics.  com 
E-mail:  altaeq@aol.com 

770-552-1528 


-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


45  YEARS  NEWSPAPER 
EXPERIENCE 


Metro  News  Service,  Inc. 

Nationwide  TELEMARKETING 
"PRE-PAID  Experts** 
Maximum  RETENTION 
Horace  Southward/Eric  Southward 
(800)  950-8475-www.metro-news.com 


CIRCULATION  III 

Telemarketing  Subscripton  Sales 
100%  Compliant 
Wedoitalll! 

(800)  650-7183 
Circulationlll.com 
John  Dinan 


PRO  STARTS 

PROFESSIONALTELEMARKETING 

SERVICES 

FOR  BUILDING  CIRCULATION 
TOM  ZGONC  (800)  776^397 
WWW.PROSTARTS.COM 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


Providing  classified,  scheduling,  and 
display  billing  software  for  over 
14  years. 

Fake  Brains,  Inc 
303-791-3301 
www.fakebrains.com 


DON'T  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS 


Until  you  contact  Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
“Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commerical  Web  and 
Newspaper  Web  Presses” 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  M200,  M300,  M600,  M1000-A2  &  B,  HARRIS 
VI 5D,  V25,  845;  KING  Process  or  Color;  GOSS  Community,  Urbanite,  Metro; 
SOLNA  D30  or  C96;  HANTSCHO  Mark  IV,  VI  OR  XVI. 

FOR  SALE:  8/u  1984  Harris  V25;  6/u  Goss  Community  1980;  8/u  Harris  V15D 
1989;  jF25&JFl  5  folders 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC 

Tel:  (913)  648-20(X)  Fax:  (913)  684-7750  E-mail:  j.newman@att.net 


-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


WHAT 

•  Your  floors  were  clean  and  safe 

•  Your  walls  were  bright  and  cheerful 

•  Your  presses  ran  more  efficiently 

•  You  had  less  paper  waste 

Our  professionally  trained  employees  can  help  you  attain 
these  goals.  Call  today  for  a  free  quote  on: 

Full  Time  Service  Contracts 

One  Time  Cleaning  and  Redecorating  Projects 

PRESSROOM  CLEANERS,  INC. 

1  (800)  657-2110 

45  years  in  the  Newspaper  Industry 


RESEARCH 


www.publishinghouseresearch.com 
Cl  -  company  profiles 
industry  monitoring 
customized  newsletters 
Free  daily  news! 

Free  industry  newsletter! 


Obstacles  don't  have  to  stop  you. 
If  you  run  into  a  wall,  don't  turn 
around  and  give  up.  Figure  out 
how  to  climb  it,  go  through  it,  or 
work  around  it. 

-  Michael  Jordan 


EpiTOR<S?PUBLISHER:  The  comnuiniccition  link 
ql  the  neirs/Kiper  huliistry  every  tveek  since  188-1. 


ACADEMIC 


LOUISIANA  TECH 


UNIVERSITY® 

Assistant  Professor 
Journalism 

Tenure-track  position, 
department  of  journalism, 
i  news-editorial  program. 

;  Reduced  leaching  load  because 
i  of  News  Bureau  writing  duties. 

I  See  full  listing  at 

I  editorandpublisherjobs.com. 
j  l.ouisiatia  Tech  is 

I  an  EEO  .-I.*!  employer 
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University  of  Southern  California 
Annenberg  School  for  Communication 

The  use  Annenberg  School  for  Communication  is  one  of  the  nation’s  leading  institutions  devoted  to  the  study  of  journalism  and  communi¬ 
cation  and  their  impact  on  politics,  culture,  technology  and  society.  With  more  than  1,900  graduate  and  undergraduate  students,  USC 
Annenberg  prepares  students  for  academic  and  professional  success  in  these  fields. 

Established  in  1971  through  the  support  of  Ambassador  Walter  H.  Annenberg,  USC  Annenberg  is  at  the  forefront  of  academic  and  profes¬ 
sional  study  in  these  dynamic  disciplines.  The  School's  location  in  the  “multimedia  Mecca”  of  Los  Angeles  offers  unparalleled  opportunities 
for  hands-on  study  and  access  to  top  professionals.  Annenberg  faculty  members  are  among  the  top  scholars  and  professionals  in  their 
fields.  They  include  renowned  researchers,  Pulitzer  Prize  and  Emmy  Award-winning  journalists,  and  leaders  in  fields  including  law,  education, 
publishing,  government,  advertising  and  public  relations. 

The  school  has  established  several  innovative  and  cutting  edge  research  centers,  including  the  USC  Annenberg  Center  for  the  Digital  Future, 
the  Center  on  Public  Diplomacy,  The  Knight  New  Media  Center,  the  Norman  Lear  Center,  the  Institute  for  Justice  and  Journalism  and 
the  Metamorphosis  Project  -  an  in-depth  examination  of  the  transformations  of  urban  community.  Educational  programs  such  as  the  Center 
for  Corporate  and  Community  Education,  the  USC/Getty  Arts  Journalism  Fellowship  Program,  and  the  Institute  for  Justice  And  Journalism  pro¬ 
vide  students  and  journalists  with  multiple  professional  education  opportunities.  Annenberg’s  endowment  of  $180  million  has  allowed  for  sev¬ 
eral  new  Chairs  in  Journalism  and  Chairs  in  Communications,  interdisciplinary  ventures  and  expanding  international  joint  masters  programs 
with  renowned  institutes  such  as  the  London  School  of  Economics.  Annenberg’s  alumni  fill  top  posts  not  only  in  the  media 
and  communications  industries,  but  also  in  government,  nonprofit  and  premier  academic  institutions  throughout  the  world.  The  Board  of 
Councilors  is  made  up  of  an  impressive  group  of  top  executives  and  leading  philanthropists  ■  greatly  respected  in  their  fields.  The  Board 
of  Councilors  serves  as  a  resource  for  the  Dean  and  the  School,  bringing  knowledge  and  experience  to  our  faculty  and  curriculum,  and  of¬ 
fering  opportunities  tor  our  students. 

Reporting  to  the  Provost,  the  new  Dean  will  further  enhance  the  faculty  ranks  with  eminent  professionals,  researchers  and  educators  from 
the  communication  and  journalism  fields,  increase  student  enrollment  and  diversity,  establish  fellowships  to  support  doctoral  students 
and  expand  the  international  study  abroad  program,  and  actively  participate  in  growing  the  school’s  budget  and  fundraising  initiatives  with 
individuals,  foundations  and  government.  The  ideal  candidate  should  have  an  outstanding  reputation  in  his/her  held,  be  a  strong  collaborator, 
and  a  proven  ability  to  lead  in  these  areas. 

Please  submit  materials,  nominations  and  expressions  of  interest 
by  January  20th  in  confidence  and  preferably  electronically  to; 

Shelly  Weiss  Storbeck,  Managing  Director  and  Vice  President 
Edward  W  Kelley  &  Partners 
Education  Practice 

1800  Diagonal  Road,  Suite  F,  Alexandria,  VA  22314 
Phone:  (703)562-5130  Fax;  (703)562-5121 
Email:  usc.deanasoc@ewkp.com 
USC  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Affirmative  Action  employer 
that  actively  seeks  diversity  in  its  workforce. 
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TENURE-TRACK 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 

The  Journalism  Department  at  the 
University  of  Alaska  Fairbanks  seeks 
tenure-track  assistant  professor  with 
strong  magazine  background.  Online 
journalism  experience  desired. 
Award-winning  UAF  Journalism  Depart¬ 
ment  offers  a  strong  professional  pro¬ 
gram  with  a  hands-on  emphasis  in  exotic 
Interior  Alaska  overlooking  the  Alaska 
Range.  Master’s  required.  Closing  date: 
March  15,  2007;  first  formal  review  Jan¬ 
uary  21, 2007. 

Detailed  information  and  to  apply,  go  to; 
www.uakjobs.con\/applicants/Central?qui 
ckFind=57327. 

The  University  of  Alaska  Fairbanks  is  EOE 
and  educational  Institution. 
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ADVERTISING  ADVERTISING 


CIRCULATION  CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

The  Sentinel  &  Enterprise  in  Fitchburg, 
MA.  IS  seeking  an  experienced  circulation 
professional  to  join  their  team  for  the  po¬ 
sition  of  Circulation  Director, 

Must  have  knowledge  of  ABC  rules  and 
regulations.  Previous  circulation  manage¬ 
ment  experience  required  and  a 
bachelor’s  degree  preferred.  We  offer  a 
competitive  salary,  bonus  and  benefits 
package.  Interested  candidates  should 
forward  their  resume  and  cover  letter  to: 
Lowell  Sun,  Attn:  Mike  Sheehan,  15 
Kearney  Square,  PO  Box  1477,  Lowell, 
MA  01852. 

E-mail  to  msheehan@lowellsun.com 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS: 


1fV01I1X)N’TSEEA 

PLEASE  CALL  US  AT 


888.825,9149 


C6  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CLASSIFIEDS  JANUARY  2007  www.editorandpublisher.com 


SINGLE  COPY  MANAGER 

Community  newspaper  seeks  a  Single  Copy  Manager.  The  successful  candidate  is  one 
who  can  execute  marketing  and  strategic  plans  of  the  newspaper  pertaining  to  single 
copy.  The  position  is  responsible  for  participating  in  activities  that  will  aid  in  developing 
sales  strategies,  improve  dealer/customer  relations  as  well  as  direct  sales  to  increase 
single  copy  outlets  and  third  party  sales.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  opportunity 
for  advancement.  Job  Requirements:  Bachelor's  degree  or  equivalent  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  24  years  experience:  newspaper  practices;  Excel  and  Word.  Proven  analytical, 
problem  solving  and  project  management  skills.  Strong  customer  service,  communication, 
written  and  verbal  skills  Reply  to:  Box  4058,  Editor  &  Publisher  Classifieds, 
770  Broadway,  7tfi  Floor,  New  York,  NY  10003.  E-mail:  dtyhac2@editorandpublisher.com 
(Please  indicate  Blind  Box  4058  in  subject  heading) 


-CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS- 

If  you  don't  see  a  category  that  fits  your  needs, 
please  call  us  at  888.825.9149 

visit  our  website 

- www.editorandpublisher.com - 


INSTALLATION 

SPECIALISTS 

Brainworks  Software  is  looking  for  a  few 
motivated  people  who  want  to  be  part  of 
the  most  successful  circulation  system 
rollout  ever.  Brainworks  is  looking  for 
project  and  implementation  people  with 
newspaper  circulation  system  experi¬ 
ence. 

We’re  looking  for:  Hands  on  experience 
with  a  vendor  or  practical  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience,  database  skills,  organizational 
skills,  teaching  ability.  The  discipline  to 
work  from  a  virtual  office.  Brainworks 
offers  an  excellent  benefits  package. 
This  position  requires  extensive  travel. 
Please  send  a  cover  letter  and  resume 
to: 

E-mail:  jobs@brainworks.com 


ADVERTISERS 

For  Space/material 
deadlines  call 
Michele  MacMahon  at 
646.654.5303 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Shore  Line  Newspapers,  a  group  of  sixteen  award  winning  weekly  and  bi-weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  located  along  the  Connecticut  Coast  is  searching  for  our  next  leader.  Our  papers 
have  reported  the  life  story  of  the  shoreline  area  since  1877.  This  is  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  grow  along  with  a  well  established  group  of  newspapers.  Our  ideal  candidate  will 
show  a  history  built  on  motivation,  organization,  preparation  and  perspiration.  You  will  be 
asked  to  successfully  manage  the  revenue  process  and  energetically  lead  your  staff.  We 
are  looking  for  a  minimum  of  tive  years  experience  in  newspaper  advertising  sales  and  a 
positive  history  in  sales  management.  We  offer  a  competitive  compensation  and  a  benefits 
package  that  includes  medical,  dental,  vision  and  401(k)  with  company  match.  Please 
send  resume  and  salary  history  to  dcompton@joumalregister.com 


CIRCULATION  CIRCULATION 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

We  are  a  14,000  circulation  daily  newspaper  in  Ohio  is  seeking  an  experienced  advertising 
manager  who  wants  to  make  a  difference  while  developing  a  culture  of  excellence  in 
their  sales  department.  We  have  an  immediate  opportunity  for  an  experienced  advertising 
manager  who  wants  to  truly  make  a  difference.  The  successful  candidate  for  this  key 
management  position  will  be  responsible  for  developing  and  motivating  our  sales  team 
while  growing  market  share  and  advertising  revenue. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  proven  leadership  skills  and  the  ability  to  direct  and  motivate 
competitive  sales  professionals  while  cultivating  and  maintaining  a  client  list  of  their 
own.  The  self-starter  we’re  looking  for  will  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  media  sales  en¬ 
vironments  and  will  be  expected  to  get  on  a  first-name  basis  with  local  advertisers  and 
key  community  players.  But  more  importantly,  they  will  need  to  posses  the  hunger  and 
desire  to  succeed  in  a  position  where  what  they  accomplish  and  implement  will  leave  an 
indelible  mark  on  the  publication  both  now  and  in  the  future.  If  you  have  a  proven  track 
record  in  surpassing  sales  goals  in  a  competitive  environment  and  are  looking  to  make  a 
name  for  yourself,  we’d  like  to  talk  to  you.  We  offer  a  competitive  compensation  package, 
including  a  base  salary  in  mid  $5(3’s  along  with  generous  performance  incentives. 
Medical,  dental  and  vision  available  along  with  sick  &  vacation  time  and  401(K).  Please 
forward  your  resume  and  cover  letter  to:  Editor  &  Publisher  Classifieds,  Box  4056, 
770  Broadway,  7th  Floor,  New  York,  NY  10003. 

E-mail:  dtyhacz@editorandpublisher.com 
(Please  indicate  Blind  Box  #  4056  in  subject  heading) 


NATIONAL  SALES  MANAGER 

Northeast  Region.  Clarity  Media,  Group,  parent  company  for  the  Examiner  Newspapers, 
has  an  immediate  need  for  a  high  level  sales  executive  to  manage  and  grow  current  ac¬ 
counts  as  well  as  develop  new  business. 

The  primary  responsibilities  for  this  new  position  will  be  prospecting  and  closing  new  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  Northeast  Region.  We  require  a  minimum  of  5  years  experience  with  high 
level  accounts.  Up  to  50%  travel  is  required.  We  offer  a  competitive  6  figure  compensation 
package  and  excellent  benefits. 

This  position  can  be  based  out  of  our  DC  area  or  Baltimore  locations  or  from  a  home  of¬ 
fice  on  the  East  Coast.  The  position  reports  to  the  Corporate  VP  of  Sales  in  Denver,  Colo¬ 
rado. 

Please  submit  your  resume  via  cmilotes@claritymg.com 
or  FAX  to:  (303)  299-1505. 


ADVERTISING  _  ADVER'nSING 


SALES  MANAGER 

Automotive  Advertising 

Are  you  an  energetic  and  enthusiastic  leader?  Do  you  have  a  track  record  of  driving  new 
sales  growth  in  a  team  environment?  If  your  answer  is  YES!  The  Plain  Dealer,  Ohio’s  largest 
newspaper,  has  an  opening  for  a  Sales  Manager  in  our  Automotive  Advertising  department. 
Paramount  to  this  key  position  is  the  ability  to  provide  strategic  direction  and 
sales  leadership  for  a  16-person  automotive  advertising  sales  team  for  national  and  local 
automotive  advertising  sales. 

Responsibilities  include  developing  and  implementing  strategic  plans  to  increase  revenue 
and  market  share,  overseeing  two  sales  supervisors  and  14  sales  staff,  and  working  with 
the  Classified  Manager  to  actively  cultivate  advertiser  and  trade  association  relationships. 
Successful  candidates  will  possess  strong  leadership,  decision  making  and  organizational 
skills;  excellent  communication  skills,  both  written  and  verbal;  and  strong  strategic 
and  analytical  skills.  Candidates  will  also  possess  the  ability  to  hold  staff  accountable, 
delegate  and  follow-up,  articulate  mission,  vision  and  goals,  and  negotiate  major  contracts. 
All  candidates  must  have  their  own  transportation  and  be  willing  to  do  some 
travel  and  attend  night  and  weekend  business  functions. 

Requirements:  Bachelor  degree.  A  minimum  of  5  - 10  years  of  progressive  experience  in 
a  management  role,  of  which,  five  years  must  have  been  spent  in  a  media  or  newspaper 
automotive  management  sales  environment.  The  candidate  must  possess  a  solid  under¬ 
standing  of  the  automotive  business,  along  with  proven  experience  in  sales  management 
practices.  We  offer  an  excellent  compensation  and  benefits  package  that  includes  hospi¬ 
talization,  prescription  drug,  vision  and  dental  coverage,  401(k)  with  company  match,  de¬ 
fined  benefit  pension  plan,  and  tuition  reimbursement.  Interested  candidates  should  send 
a  resume  and  cover  letter  in  Word  or  PDF  format  to:  The  Plain  Dealer,  Attn:  Human 
Resources,  1801  Superior  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44114. 

E-mail:  humanresources@plaind.com  FAX:  (216)  999^365 
No  Phone  caHs,  please.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


The  Antelope  Valley  Press  sports  editor  will  be  a  dynamic  news  professional  who  grasps 
that  local  and  prep  is  key  to  delivering  a  vital  community  sports  section.  We  are  a  com¬ 
munity  daily  for  the  fastest  growing  region  of  Southern  California  in  north  Los  Angeles 
County.  Our  sports  editor  will  be  someone  sure-handed  with  a  talented  staff  of  a 
half-dozen  writers  and  a  couple  of  "ace”  editing  and  design  assistants.  Required  is  a 
newsroom  leader  with  an  eye  for  design,  an  editorial  coach  who  knows  success  comes 
from  teamwork.  Our  writers,  photographers  and  editors  win  awards  and  we  require  a 
seasoned  sports  journalist  with  experience,  initiative,  creativity  and  a  desire  to  build  on 
solid  achievement.  Our  compensation  is  competitive,  benefits  excellent.  Our  location, 
90  minutes  from  the  beach  with  close  access  to  mountain  winter  and  outdoor  sports, 
offers  great  Southern  California  geography.  To  apply,  send  resume,  clips,  and  references 
to  Antelope  Valley  Press,  P.O.  Box  4050,  Palmdale,  CA  935904050. 

E-mail  to  personnel@avpress.com. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


Pro)o.com,  the  Web  site  of  The  Providence  Journal,  is  seeking  a  “new  journalisf  who  can 
cover  the  news  of  vital  interest  to  18-to- 34-year-olds  in  Rhode  Island.  We  are  looking  for 
someone  who  can  capture  the  experience  and  convey  the  perspective  of  being  young 
and  living  in  this  unique  part  of  the  world. 

The  successful  applicant  will  have  an  enthusiasm  for  popular  culture,  talents  in  a  variety 
of  media  and  the  skill  to  embrace  new  journalistic  forms  for  a  growing  Web  audience. 
We  offer  an  excellent  compensation  and  benefit  package  and  the  opportunity  to  work  in  a 
dynamic  environment.  Interested  individuals  should  send  a  resuioe  and  work  samples  to: 
The  Providence  Journal 
Attn:  Human  Resources 
75  Fountain  Street,  Providence,  Rl  02902 
E-mail:  claplant@projo.com 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer/ Drug  Screen  Required 


MARKETING 


MARKETING 


For  L.A.  County  Daily.  The  Antelope  Valley  Press,  a  dynamic  newspaper  in  North  Los  An¬ 
geles  County,  seeks  a  hard-working  sports  reporter  to  cover  preps  to  pros.  The  prospect 
has  clips  that  show  detail,  fresh  approach,  ability  to  report  the  entire  story  and  writing  that 
won’t  let  a  reader  put  down  the  paper.  Responsibilities  of  this  full-time  position 
include  reporting,  writing,  copy  editing,  and  meeting  firm  deadlines.  Page  layout  a  plus. 
Must  have  1  -  2  years  of  daily  or  quality  weekly  experience.  Journalism  degree  or  related 
discipline.  Will  consider  promising  recent  graduate  with  robust  campus  paper  string  book. 
Send  resume  and  five  great  clips  to  Antelope  Valley  Press,  P.O.  Box 
4050,  Palmdale,  CA  935904050  or  E-mail  to  personnel@avpress.com. 
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JOURNALIST 

Journalist  sought  to  cover  breaking  news 
and  other  reporting  assignments  for  a 
major  metropolitan  news  daily.  Candidate 
must  have  an  academic  background 
in  political  science,  international  affairs 
or  related, 5  years  reporting  and  writing 
experience  at  a  major  metropolitan  news 
daily,  and  experience  developing  story 
ideas  from  the  community.  Must  also 
have  experience  covering  the  US  Latin 
American  emigre  community.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to:  The  New  York  Times,  Attn: 
Nancy  Sharkey,  Assistant  to  the  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  229  West  43rd  Street ,  New 
York,  NY  10036.  Only  candidates  se¬ 
lected  for  further  consideration  will  be 
contacted. 


www.editarandpublisher.com 


MARKETING 

The  Plain  Dealer,  Ohio’s  largest  newspaper,  has  an  opportunity  for  a  creative,  energetic 
Marketing  Executive  to  lead  the  Advertising  and  Circulation  Sales  Support,  Market  Re¬ 
search,  Promotion,  Special  Event  and  unique  revenue  stream  development. 

Responsibilities  include:  Create  ideas  and  implement  strategic  marketing  programs  to 
articulate  the  value  proposition  of  the  newspaper.  Ensuring  alignment  between 
brand-building,  newspaper  promotion  and  circulation  sales  objectives.  Managing  integrated 
marketing  strategies,  including  event  sponsorship,  custom  publishing  and  online 
relationship  marketing  efforts.  The  development  of  marketing  materials  that  clearly  artic¬ 
ulate  the  newspaper’s  unique  value  proposition  for  our  advertisers.  Development  of  in¬ 
cremental,  non-traditional  revenue  streams.  Manage  Research  Department  with  focus  on 
audience  delivery. 

Minimum  Requirements:  Minimum  5  years  marketing  and  sales  experience  related  to  me¬ 
dia  industry.  Proven  experience  developing  and  implementing  strategic  marketing  plans. 
Experience  developing  marketing  collateral.  Experienced  in  the  process  of  creating  and 
executing  innovative,  high-concept  promotions.  Experience  in  developing  incremental 
non-traditional  revenue  streams.  Excellent  verbal  and  written  communication,  interpersonal, 
presentation  and  creative  skills  required.  Ability  to  handle  multiple  projects  in  a 
fast-paced  environment.  Possess  great  organizational  skills  and  be  detaiforiented.  We 
offer  an  excellent  salary  and  benefit  package  that  includes  company  paid  hospitalization, 
prescription  drug,  vision  and  dental  coverage,  401(k)  with  company  match,  defined  benefit 
pension  plan,  and  tuition  reimbursement.  Interested  candidates  may  apply  in  Word  or 
PDF  format  to 

E-mail:  humanresources@plaind.com 
FAX:(216)  999-6365 

Resumes  may  be  mailed  to: 

The  Plain  Dealer 
Attn:  Human  Resources 
1801  Superior  Avenue,  Cleveland,  OH  44114 

The  Plain  Dealer  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


FOR  HELP  WANTED/POSITION  WANTED  RATES  CALL 

Michele  Mac  Mahon  at  646.654.5303  or 
Dennis  Tyhacz  at  646.654.5302 

THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY’S 
MEETING  PLACE 
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Newspaper 


Shining  performers  in  production  deserve  as  much  recognition  as  editors  and  publishers.  That’s 
why  Editor  &  Publisher  has  created  the  Production  All-Stars  Awards,  to  celebrate  ingenuity, 
innovation  and  intelligent  management  of  the  people  and  systems  behind  the  scenes  in  the 
newspaper  business.  This  second  annual  awards  event  furthers  E&P’s  coverage  of,  and 
commitment  to,  the  crucial  technology  sector. 

— We’ll  honor  winners  based  on  circulation  size  in  press  and  post-press 
categories.  E&P  will  donate  $500  on  behalf  of  each  winner  to  the 
International  Newspaper  Group’s  annual  scholarship  fund,  which  benefits 
undergraduate  students  who  will  pursue  careers  in  newspaper  operations. 
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Soon,  we’ll  be  accepting  nominations  from  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspapers  of 
active  employees  who  have  worked  a  minimum  of  five  years  in  production, 
recognizing  stellar  performances  or  contributions  in  any  of  the  following 
areas: 


GENERAL  OPERATIONS  TECHNOLOGY  LEADERSHIP 
TEAM  BUILDING  SERVICE  TO  THE  INDUSTRY 

Winners  will  be  featured  in  the  September  issue  of  E&P.  Awards  will  be  presented  during  the 
2007  ING  conference,  to  be  held  Sept.  18-20,  at  The  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Airport  Hilton.  For 
more  information  about  the  ING  conference,  visit  www.azcentral.com/advert/ing. 

BE  PART  OF  THE  STAR-MAKER  MACHINERY  AND  LOOK  FOR  NOMINATION  MATERIALS 

AT  WWW.EDIT0RANDPUBLISHER.COM. 
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May  23-24,  2007 


Radisson  Hotel — Miami,  Florida 
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Conference  Si  trSide  sfjOW 


For  sponsorship  or  exhibit  information,  please  contact  the  Editor  &  Publisher  sales  representative  in  your  area 

Chas  McKeown,  Publisher,  (646)  654-5120  (Eastern  US  /  New  England  /  Eastern  Canada) 

Michele  Romriell  (606)  376-7022  (Mid-West  /  Western  US) 

Betsy  Maloney  (301)  656-5712  (South  East  US) 

Questions: 

General  inquiries  and  registration  questions,  please  email  conferences@adweek.com  or  call  (646)  654-5162 


www.interactivemediaconference.com 


Get  a  free  summary  of  what's  happening  in 
the  newspaper  industry,  delivered  directly  to 
your  e-mail  every  week.  E&P's  "Weekly 
Briefing"  includes  the  latest  breaking  news  as 
well  as  opinion  and  analysis  from  E&P's  editors 
and  columnists.  Also  sign  up  to  receive  Steve 
Outing's  monthly  "Stop  The  Presses"  e-mail, 
which  analyzes  the  latest  developments  and 
trends  in  new-media. 


►  Catch  each  week's  top  stories. 

►  Have  the  latest  online  news  trends  explained. 


►  Read  our  timely  columns. 


►  Be  sure  you  don't  miss  a  thing  on  E&P  Online. 


Go  to  www.EditorandPublisher.com 
and  click  on  the  "Newsletter"  button  to  sign  up. 
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Monthly  in  print. 

Hourly  online. 
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Subscribe  Today! 

Online  access  included! 
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PiciLst*  sign  me  up  for  a  1  -\uar 
print  iuid  online  subscription  to 
FMrOR  &  PIRUSHER  for  only  $99! 
.Save  even  more! 

Send  me  1  vc-ars  for  only  $169! 


•,  Top-to-bottom  coverage 

1  of  the  newspaper 
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Special  reports  like 
Editor  &  Publisher  of 
the  Year,  Production 
All-Stars,  and  Photos 
of  the  Year 


I  •  12 


12  months  of  exclusive 
I  online  access  to 

editorandpublisher.com 
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For  la.sler  service,  subscribe  unline  at: 
www.ediUtrandpublisher.coni 
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EDITOR&^PUBLISHER 

focuses  on  industry  trends,  commentary  and 
analysis  that  helps  put  the  latest  news  into 
perspective.  Special  issues  throughout  the 
year  focus  on  topics  and  events  of  great 
importance  to  the  industry. 

•  Photos  of  the  Year  is  an  annual  contest 
where  readers  submit  their  most  compelling 
photos.  E&P  prints  a  gallery  of  the  best  and 
selecte  one  winner  to  receive  a  cash  prize. 

•  The  Data  Page  is  a  new  collection  of  data 
and  charts  that  show  where  the  industry 
has  been  lately-and  where  it  is  heading. 

•  E&P  Technical  is  a  monthly  section  offering 
news  and  commentary  on  everything  from 
pre-press  to  post-press  (and  newspaper 
operations)  by  tech  authority  Jim  Rosenberg. 

•  Page  One  is  an  enlarged  front-of-book 
section  on  the  important  and  offbeat, 
including  what's  hot  and  what's  not, 
interviews  with  newsmakers  and  the 
Photo  of  the  Month. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  SUBSCRIPTION  DEPT 
PO  BOX  16689 

NORTH  HOIIWOOD  CA  91615-9458 


To  subscribe  today, 
please  call 

(800)  562-2706 

or  £ax  to 

(646)  654-5518. 
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She’ll  'drive’  a  hybrid 


‘For  Better  or  For  Worse’  creator  Lynn  Johnston  will  turn  her 
family  comic  into  a  mix  of  reprinted  and  original  content 

BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

Millions  of  readers  will  breathe  a  partial 
sigh  of  relief  when  they  learn  that  Lynn 
Johnston  won’t  completely  end  “For  Better  or 
For  Worse”  around  the  time  it  turns  28  this 
September.  Instead,  the  strip  will  continue  as 
an  old/new  hybrid  that  has  little  precedent  in  cartoon  history. 

“I’ll  be  flying  by  the  seat  of  my  eraser,”  joked  Johnston,  whose 
comic  is  one  of  only  flve  with  more  than  2,000  newspapers. 
Details  were  still  being  worked  out  when  Johnston  spoke  to  E&, 
but  it’s  possible  the  hybrid  “FBorFW”  will  focus  a  lot  on  Michael 


Patterson  and  his  family,  who  are  about  the 
same  ages  Elly  Patterson  and  her  family 
were  when  the  comic  started  in  1979.  Elly 
is  the  mother  of  Michael,  who  was  a  little 
boy  in  the  early  days  of  “FBorFW.” 

In  the  hybrid,  many  previously  published 
“FBorFW”  strips  and  scenes  will  be  reprint¬ 
ed.  The  jumping-off  point  for  those  comics 
(which  could  include  some  redrawn  and 
recolorized  content)  might  be  Michael 


looking  at  old  photos  or  scrapbooks. 

Johnston  will  also  offer  a  certain  amount 
of  new  material  about  Michael;  his  sisters, 
Elizabeth  and  April;  his  parents,  Elly  and 
John;  and  various  other  major  and  sup¬ 
porting  characters.  But  one  of  the  signature 
elements  of  “FBorFW”  —  the  gradual  aging 
of  its  cast  —  will  come  to  a  halt.  “What  I’d 
like  to  do  is  freeze  the  characters  at  the  ages 
they  are  now,”  said  Johnston,  who  turns  60 
this  May.  “No  people  will  grow  older.  No 
dogs  will  grow  older  and  pass  away.” 

The  strip’s  creator  was  referring  to 
Farley,  the  shaggy  canine 

whose  heroic  1995  death 
(after  saving  April  from 
drowning)  brought 
Johnston  an  avalanche 
of  reader  mail. 

Actually,  the  aging  of 
characters  was  not 
planned  when  “FBorFW” 
started  in  1979.  “I  didn’t 
intend  for  eveiybody 
to  grow  up,”  Johnston 
said.  “They  just  did.” 


Canadian  cartoonist  Lynn  Johnston  and  her 
comic’s  characters  (below)  as  they  look  today. 


Why  is  the  Canadian  cartoonist  opting 
for  a  hybrid  approach,  rather  than  ending 
“FBorFW”  completely  or  passing  the 
Universal  Press  Syndicate  comic  on  to 
someone  else?  Johnston  said  if  “FBorFW” 
were  continued  by  another  creator,  she 
probably  would  keep  looking  over  that 
person’s  shoulder.  She  recalled  once  talking 
to  a  cartoonist  who  had  taken  over  a  comic 
while  the  original  creator  was  still  alive, 
and  that  artist  was  a  bit  relieved  when  the 
original  creator  died.  “I  don’t  want  anyone 
dancing  with  maracas  on  my  grave,”  John¬ 
ston  said  with  a  laugh. 

Offering  the  hybrid  after  this  September 
means  “FBorFW”  fans  w'on’t  have  to  go  cold 
turkey.  And  Johnston  will  keep  alive  her 
partly  autobiographical  comic  while  not 
having  to  devote  as  much  time  to  it.  This 
will  not  only  mean  less  writing  and  draw¬ 
ing,  but  also  less  of  the  heavy  research 
Johnston  does  before  creating  some  of 
her  sequences. 

“I  want  to  travel  more,”  s£ud  Johnston. 

“I  won’t  have  to  work  nights  and  weekends 
before  going  on  vacation.” 

Another  reason  the  cartoonist  wants  a 
less  hectic  schedule  is  that  she  has  some 
health  issues,  including  a  neurological 
condition  (dystonia)  she  controls  with 
medication.  That’s  one  reason  Johnston 
has  assistants  in  her  Ontario  office  who 
ink  the  “FBorFW”  dialogue  and  back- 
g.’xjund  art  by  hand,  and  add  grays  and 
colors  via  computer.  Johnston  still  writes 
all  the  scripts,  pencils  in  the  dialogue  and 
art,  and  inks  the  characters. 

Still  another  reason  Johnston  doesn’t 
want  to  continue  doing  new  “FBorFW” 
strips  every  day  is  that  she’s  not  as  clued 
in  as  younger  people  are  to  the  latest  tech¬ 
nology,  language,  and  attitudes.  “I’m 
showing  my  antiquity,”  she  said  wryly. 

One  example  of  this  involved  a  Decern- 
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Belden 


Belden  Associates 

www.belclenassociates.com 
(214)  689-1977 
,  info@beldenassociates.com 


Best 


Elizabeth,  Elly,  John,  Michael,  Farley  the  dog,  and  Lynn  Johnston  more  than  two  decades  ago. 


ber  2006  sequence  featuring  a  fire  in  the 
building  in  which  Michael,  Deanna,  and 
their  two  young  children  live.  Johnston 
originally  showed  Michael,  a  writer,  rushing 
in  to  save  his  manuscript.  Someone  told  her 
it  would  be  more  realistic  for  Michael  to 
rush  in  to  save  his  laptop,  and  Johnston 
ended  up  redrawing  the  sequence  that  w'ay. 

One  sequence  “FBorFW”  readers  wonder 
if  they’ll  see  this  year  is  Elizabeth  getting 
into  a  relationship  again  with  former 
boyfriend  Anthony.  Will  that  happcm? 
Johnston  is  not  saring. 

Among  the  most  memorable  sequences 
in  the  comic’s  history  was  the  1993  one  in 
w'hich  Michael’s  fricmd  Lawrence  came  out 
as  gay.  Because  of  it,  Johnston  in  1994 
become  one  of  the  few  comic  creators  ever 
to  be  named  a  Pulitzer  Prize  finalist  in  the 
editorial  cartooning  category’. 

Eight  years  earlier,  Johnston  became  the 
first  woman  to  win  the  annual  Reuben 
Award  as  top  cartoonist  from  the  1946- 
founded  National  Cartoonists  S(K’iet\'.  She’s 
also  won  dozens  of  newspaper  comic  polls. 

Prior  to  starting  “FBorFW,”  Johnston  did 


medical  art  and  commercial  art,  and 
published  three  books.  Her  work  came  to 
the  attention  of  Universal,  w'hich  asked  her 
if  she  was  interested  in  creating  a  comic. 

What  career  path  might  Johnston  have 
taken  if  she  hadn’t  become  a  sy-ndicated 
cartoonist?  Perhaps  animation  or  music, 
she  replied.  “I  used  to  play  the  guitar  and 
sing  in  coffeehouses,”  she  said.  “I  wanted 
to  be  Joan  Baez!” 

Johnston’s  love  of  music  is  reflected  in 
the  instrument-playing  ability  of  characters 
such  as  April,  Jim  Richards  (Elly’s  father), 
and  Phil  Richards  (Elly’s  brother). 

While  cast  members  have  aspects  of  the 
cartoonist’s  personality,  the  thousands  of 
“FBorFW”  readers  w'ho  wxite  Johnston 
each  year  say  the  characters  also  reflect 
their  lives.  “Fm  really  glad  people  have 
enjoyed  the  characters  and  identified  with 
them  so  much,”  she  said. 

Johnston  obriously  could  have  continued 
a  non-hybrid  “F'BorFW”  for  years,  but 
decided  that  w'ouldn’t  be  the  right  thing  to 
do.  She  said,  “I  know  iff  tried  to  push  it 
further  it  would  not  be  niv  best  work.”  1] 


Less  frequent  ‘FoxTrot’  draws  praise 


^  ^  OME  WIDELY  DISTRIBUTED  CAR- 
^^^toonists  W'ho  fear  burnout  hire 
assistants  to  keep  their  comics 
going  and  their  incomes  high.  But  Bill 
Amend  accepted  a  big  financial  hit 
when  he  turned  his  seven-day-a-week 
“FoxTrot”  strip  into  a  Sunday-only  feature 
on  Dec.  31. 

This  brought  praise  from  The  Comics 
Reporter  blogger  Tom  Spurgeon,  who  said 
the  newspaper  space  Amend  abandoned 
will  give  opportunities  to  other  comic 
creators.  “If  only  every  cartoonist  were 
as  gracious,”  Spurgeon  wrote. 

Amend,  whose  comic  was  one  of  about 


only  15  with  1,000-plus  papers,  devoted 
about  60  hours  a  week  to  “Fo.xTrot”  since 
Universal  Press  Sy'ndicate  launched  the 
feature  in  1988. 

“I  love  newspapers  and  I  love  cartoon¬ 
ing,  but  it  takes  me  forever  to  do  these 
things,”  said  Amend.  He  plans  to  pursue 
other  creative  options  that  had  not  yet 
been  revealed  when  ££5?P  went  to  press. 

Amend,  44,  follows  in  the  frequency 
footsteps  of  Berkeley  Breathed,  who  for¬ 
merly  did  the  seven-day-a-week  “Bloom 
County”  and  now'  creates  the  Sunday-only 
“Opus”  for  the  Washington  Post  Writers 
Group  sy'ndicate.  —  DaveAstor 
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WIFAG 

Mr.  Thomas  S.  Stuart 
WIFAG  USA 
1901  St.  Ives  Drive 
Birmingham,  AL  35242 
Tel.  205  980-0748 
Fax  205  980-0645 
Email  thomas.stuart@wifag.ch 
www.wifag.ch 


On  the  road  towards  digital 
newspaper  printing 

The  WIFAG  evolution  371  press  is  the  world's  first 
image  data  based  newspaper  printing  press  and 
will  be  introduced  to  the  US  market  at  the  North 
jersey  Media  Group. 


EPG 


Intccrated 

Color 

Control 

Solutions 


Essex  Products  Group 
(860)  767  7130  www.epg-inc.com 
sales@epg-inc.com 

•  Computerized  Ink  Key  Control 

•  Automatic  Presetting 

•  Closed  Loop  Color  Control 

•  Ink  Sweep,  Water,  Register  Controls 

•  Original  Equipment  or  Retrofit 


Dauphin  Graphic  Machines,  Inc. 

A  RAMARCO  TCCHNOLOCICS  COMPANY 

PO  Box  573 

Elizabethville,  PA  17023 
800-DGM-6119 
wvvw.dauphingraphic.com 

Globally  known  as  the  leader  in  advanced  single 
width  press  technology,  DGM  offers  newspaper 
and  commercial  industry  presses  and  folders. 
With  24  hour  emergency  service  and  an  extensive 
parts  inventory,  you  can  rely  on  DGM  for  customer 
care  and  satisfaction  of  American  made  products. 


Of  THf  MUlLfH  IHARrmi  OROUP 

Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc. 
4444  Innovation  Way 
Allentown,  PA  18109 
Phone:  (610)  266-7000 
Fax:  (610)  231-3990 
wvvw.gma.com 

GMA  serves  newspaper  packaging  and  distribution 
needs  with  the  industry's  most  extensive, 
technically  advanced  and  proven  line  of  high  speed 
inserting,  conveying,  bundle-building  and  bundle 
distribution  systems,  supported  by  GMA's  state-of- 
the-art  production  control  software. 


M  E  D I  AS  PAN 

MEDIA  SOFTWARE 

Melbourne,  Florida 
(321)  242-5000 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
(734)  662-5800 

vvvvw.mediaspansoftware.com 

MediaSpan  Media  Software  provides  more  than 
2,900  newspaper  customers  with  mission- 
critical,  pre-press  publication  software  and 
powerful  content  management  tools  that  enable 
efficient  product  delivery  to  consumers  across 
print,  online  and  wireless  platforms. 


TKS 

SINCE  1874 
TKS  Sales  of  North  America 
(800)  375-2857 
sales@tkspress.com 
www.tksusa.com 


The  TKS  Color  Top  line  of  shaftless  newspaper 
printing  presses  includes: 

•  Color  Top  9000CDH  (6x2)  rated  at  90,000  cph 

•  Color  Top  7000CDH  (4x2)  rated  at  85,000  cph 

•  Color  Top  5000CDH  (4x1)  rated  at  75,OOOcph, 
and  the  newest  addition 

•  Color  Top  4000  (2x2),  rated  at  70,000  cph. 
Additionally,  TKS  can  add  our  shaftless  towers  to 
your  existing  press  and  upgrade  your 
inking  system  to  Digital  Ink  Pumps. 


DISPLAY/ONLINE  AD  SALES 

Charles  McKeown 
Publisher 
(646)  654-5120 

cmckeown@editorandpublisher.corTi 

i.  Betsy  Maloney 
Associate  Advertising  Director 
(301)656-5712 

bmaloney@editorandpublisher.cbm 
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Products  &  Services 


Michele  Romriell 
Midwest  &  West  Regional  ■  • 
Advertising  Manager 
(606)  376-7022 

mromriell@editorandpublisher.com 

CLASSIFIED  AD  SALES 

Brian  Chester 
Sales  Director 
(888)-825-9149 
bchester@adweek.com 


MftBtfil<tSfiiiTVrONFFRFNC_ES 

Robert  Kuwada 
Marketing  Services  Director 
(646)-654-5159 

LIST  RENTALS 

Edith  Roman  Associates 
Julius  Single 
(845)-731-2731 


SUBSCRIPTIONS.  CHANGES 

&  BACK  ISSUES 

(800)  562-2706 

* 

REPRINTS 
Reprint  Services 
Kristen  E.  Ramsay 
(651)  582-3800* 

-  DIRECTORIES 

Copy  Sales  (800)  562-2706 
Advertising  Salei  (646)  654-5207 


THE  DATA  PAGE 


NEWSPAPER  STOCK  PERFORMANCE 


Gannett  (GCI) 

Dow  Jones  (DJ) 

Tribune  (TRB) 

New  York  Times  (NYT) 
E.W.Scripps(SSP) 
Washington  Post  (WPO) 
Belo(BLC) 
McClatchy(MNI) 

Media  General  (MEG) 


Dec.  20  close 

60.51 

38.00 

31.36 
23.91 
49.87 

764.00 

18.08 

42.37 
37.00 


%  change 

YOY  30  days  ended  Dec.20 


2007  STRATEGIC  INITIATIVES 


Survey  conducted  online  in  November  2006;  207  daily 
newspaper  executives  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  replied. 

■  Have  definite  plans  to  do  ■  Considering  but  no  definite  plans 

more  online  adveitisinf  nnwranis  and  0 


Develop  more  online  or  downloadable  content  and  features 
Optimize  speciality,  lifestyle,  or  other  targeted  publication 


Control  or  reduce  non- staff  costs 


-  65.3% 


23.7% 


DJ  Ui.  Publishing  Index  3i5.li 

4.33  2.10 

Optimize  zone,  EMC  or  TMC  products 

DJ  U.S.Total  Market  Index  344.51 

13.12  1.51 

Source:  Dow  Jones  Indexes 

Control  or  reduce  staff  costs 

U.S.  AD  GROWTH  BY  MEDIUM 


Jan.-Sept,  2006  vs.  Jan.-Sept.2005 

Internet 

National  Newspapers 
Spot  TV  (Top  100  DMAs) 

Network  TV 

Local  Sunday  Supplement 
National  Cable  TV 
Local  Newspapers 

~Io  20  » 


54.4% 


27.9% 


Simplify  or  rationalize  pricing  programs  and  rate  structures 


Format  reduction  to  a  narrower  web  width  or  shorter  cut-off 


31.0%  24J% 


Adopt  modular  ad  sizing  and  pricing 


Publish  a  new  or  promote  a  current  free  daily 


40  SO 

Source:  Nielsen  Monitor-Plus 


Format  conversion  from  broadsheet  to  tabloid  or  compact 
3.9%  8.4% 


U.S.  ONLINE  ADVERTISING  FORECAST 


Source:  Kubas  Consultants 


I  ONLINE 


Online  Advertising 

2004 

2005 

(In  millions) 
2006E  2007E 

2008E 

2009E 

2010E  CAGR* ’05-2010 

ntLL.t'  m 

WANTED  1 

Total  Online  Ad  Spend  $9,626 

$12,542 

$16,811  $20,734 

$24,072 

$26,918 

$29,109 

18.3% 

Ad  Revenue  $(000) 

Year-Over-Year  Change 

32.5% 

30.3% 

34.0% 

23.3% 

16.1% 

11.8% 

8.1% 

N/A 

2006E 

1 

8 

$3,850 

$5,142 

$6,952 

$8,826 

$10,362 

$11,622 

$12,555 

19.5% 

Monster*  674 

Year-Over-Year  Chg 

51.4% 

33.5% 

35.2% 

27.0% 

17.4% 

12.2% 

8.0% 

N/A 

CareerBuilder  673 

Branded 

$3,754 

$4,263 

$5,309 

$6,402 

$7,417 

$8,258 

$8,826 

15.7% 

HoOobs**  148 

Year-Over-Year  Chg 

17.4% 

13.6% 

24.5% 

20.6% 

15.9% 

11.3% 

6.9% 

N/A 

*  US  only 

Classifiad  Spend 

$1,733 

$2,132 

$3,088 

$3,767 

$4,381 

$4,972 

$5,559 

21.1% 

**  Includes  posting 

Year-Over-Year  Chg 

40.3% 

23.0% 

44.8% 

22.0% 

16.3% 

13.5% 

11.8% 

N/A 

and  database 

*  Compound  annual  growth  rata 

Source;  Merrill  Lynch 

Source:  Citigroup 
(Nov.  27,  2006) 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  FORECAST:  ONLINE  SLOWDOWN  IN  2007 


(In  millions) 


Year 

National  %Chg 

Retail 

7oChg 

Classified 

7oChg 

Print  Total 

7oChg 

Online 

7oChg 

Full  Total  7oChg 

2006 

2007 

$7,437  -6.0% 
$7,061  -5.1% 

$21,769 

$21,233 

-1.9% 

-2.5% 

$17,330 

$17,327 

0.1% 

0.0% 

$46,536 

$45,621 

-1.8% 

-2.0% 

$2,716 

$3,350 

34.0% 

23.3% 

$49,252  -0.4% 
$48,970  -0.6% 

Forecast  scenarios  compared  with  2005  category  estimatos  released  by  the  Newspaper  Association  of  America;  scenarios  forecast  Nov.  27, 2006. 

Source:  Morton-Groves  Newspaper  Newsletter 
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MONTH  IN  REVIEW 


Something  new  evei^  hour 

Racular  visitors  to  E&P  Online  may  already 
have  seen  some  of  the  columns  below.  But 
for  those  who  would  take  advantap  of  our 
Web  analysis,  here’s  a  recap  of  three  of  E&P’i  top  on¬ 
line  columns  from  the  past  few  weeks.  If  you  haveni 
done  so  already,  activate  your  registration  now  by 
visiting  www.editorandpublisher.com/activate. 

NOVEMBER 

07  iMi'ROVE.MEN'issTii.i.  NEEOKi)  From 
LI  Steve  Outing’s  “Stop  the  Presses”: 

Just  about  everyone  —  finally  —  is  on 
board  and  working  to  address  the  big  prob¬ 
lem:  how  to  transition  a  significant  part  of 
the  newspaper  business  to  online  and  new 
media  while  keeping  enough  money  flowing 
in  during  the  transition  period  to  fund 
quality  journalism,  and  prevent  newspapers 
from  entering  a  downward  spiral  (in  terms 
of  audience  as  well  as  financially). 

So  how’s  this  going?  I  decided  to  take  a 
fresh  look  at  a  sampling  of  newspaper  Web 
sites  to  see  if  all  the  talk  is  just  talk,  or  if  it’s 
being  translated  into  action.  Here  are  a  few 
of  the  more  important  things  I  observed  in 
my  end-of-2006  review:  1)  Where’s  the 
video?  2)  Better  blogging  is  still  needed  3) 

Classifieds  still  too  often  stink.  4)  Interac¬ 
tive  weak:  In  looking  over  newspaper  Web 
sites  in  late  2006, 1  still  see  only  incremen¬ 
tal  progress  on  two-way  communication 
between  journalists  and  readers.  Too  many 
sites  remain  stuck  in  one-way  mode. 

DECEMBER 

2  A  soi.oiek's  TAi.E  From  a 
Shoptalk  by  Dennis  Ander¬ 
son,  editor  of  the  Antelope  Val¬ 
ley  Press  in  Palmdale,  Calif.: 

A  Marine  dear  to  my  heart 
—  my  son,  Lance  Cpl.  Garrett 
P.  Anderson  —  is  contemplat¬ 
ing  maintaining  his  current 
billet  as  an  MP  securing 
Marine  Corps  Base  Pacific 
at  Kaneohe  Bay  near  Pearl 
Harbor.  The  alternative  is  Andersons,  father  and  son, 

II  •  u-  ifu  I  I  at  home  in  May  2005 
walking  himself  back  over  to 

his  grunt  battalion  (former  assignment) 

and  heading  back  to  Iraq  for  a  third  combat 

tour.  We  talk  about  it.  It’s  personal. 

For  the  grunt-tumed-MP,  the  pendulum 

of  decision  swings  daily.  Follow  current 

orders,  or  volunteer  back  into  the  fray  of 

Baghdad  and  Anbar  Province  where  the 


Editorial  Cartoon  of  the  Month 


Cl 

a  RUN 

JTA 

a  WALK 

ND 

a  SKCDADDLe 

D  PiVoT 

D  DASH 

n  SCOOT 

□  TROT 

D  SPRINT 

□  SHUFPLe 

□  SKIP 

a  Moser 

□  BUNNYHOP 

He'SSrilLHOLDiNG  OUT  FoR^^STRUT.* 


STEVE  SACK,  STAR  TRIBUNE, 
MINNEAPOLIS/CREATORS  SYNDICATE,  DEC.  13 


bombs  have  been  spraying  American 
and  Iraqi  blood  now  for  longer  than  the 
sustained  combat  of  Americans  in  WW II. 

This  hometown  newspaper  editor  —  an 
Army  vet  and  Marine  dad,  twice  an  embed 
in  Iraq  since  2003  —  has  attended  tw'o 
military  funerals  this  year,  a  couple  the  year 
before,  and  a  couple  the  year  before  that. 
Two  funerals  a  year  for  a  newspaperman 
isn’t  excessive.  Two  funerals  a  year  for  the 
bravest  young  men  in  the 
world,  19-to-28  year  olds, 
is  two  entirely  too  many. 

So,  nearly  four  years  into 
the  Iraq  war,  this  editor’s 
Marine  grunt  son  is  an  old 
man  of  21.  With  his  brothers, 
killed,  walking  and  wounded, 
he  fought  Al  Qaeda  in  Iraq, 
the  Taliban  in  Afghanistan, 
and  is  mourning  the  loss  of 
ler  and  son,  fiiends  —  too  many  killed  too 
I  2005  .  , 

young,  as  is  always  the  case 

in  the  miseries  of  extended  combat.  He 
doesn’t  complain.  He  grieves. 

4  The  ne.\  I'  siep  in  i.\\’e:sti(i.\tive 
joi  RN.u.iSM?  From  David  Hirschman’s 
“Newspapers  2.0”: 

Amid  all  the  chitchat  about  “the  future 


of  news,”  New  York  University  journalism 
professor  and  blogger  Jay  Rosen  is  about 
to  put  one  bold  new  idea  into  action. 

NewAssignment.net  will  field  ideas  from 
the  public  and  allow  writers  to  share  infor¬ 
mation  with  one  another  at  minimal  cost. 
The  site  plans  to  organize  investigations  of 
specific  issues  —  after  funding  has  been 
secured  —  with  an  editor  assigning  and 
coordinating  the  work  of  “smart  mob” 
amateurs  and  paid  professional  journalists, 
who  rarely  before  have  worked  together. 

Rosen  says  it  is  coming  along  well.  He 
has  received  a  few  much-publicized  contri¬ 
butions,  many  volunteers  and  the  site  is 
already  up  and  running. 

The  site’s  first  project  will  be  a  collabora¬ 
tive  investigation  with  Wired.com.  After 
that,  he  anticipates  putting  together  four 
large-scale  investigations  per  year,  including 
mini-projects  that  can  be  broken  away 
from  the  main  story. 

Whether  Rosen’s  project  ivill  revolution¬ 
ize  journalism  remains  to  be  seen,  but  at 
a  time  when  many  are  blindly  tiying  to 
adapt  older  models  of  how  news  gets  pro¬ 
duced,  it’s  refreshing  that  someone  is  trying 
to  rethink  the  entire  process  of  how  the 
public-service  function  of  the  news  business 
might  be  salvaged. 
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Shoptalk 


Why  tackling  climate  change  is  a  local  issue  for  newspapers 

Throughout  2007,  newspaper  editors,  faced  with 
a  certain  “inconvenient  truth,”  will  need  to  probe 
bedrock  journalistic  principles.  Does  the  emerging 
global  warming  crisis  pit  the  two  hallmarks  of 
accuracy  and  balance  against  each  other? 

Starting  in  early  February,  the  Intergovernmental  Panel  on  Climate 
Change  (IPCC)  —  a  joint  effort  of  the  United  Nations  Environment 
Programme  and  the  World  Meteorological  Organization  —  will 
release  its  much-awaited  Fourth  Assessment  Report,  based  on  the 
findings  of  thousands  of  the  world’s  most  respected  climate  scientists. 


As  the  most  authoritative  reference  on 
global  warming,  our  influence  on  it,  and 
what  it  means  for  our  future,  these  reports 
are  at  the  core  of  our  understanding  of 
climate  change. 

Editors  will  be  in  a  sensitive  position. 

On  a  science-driven  issue  with  so  much  at 
stake,  how  do  they  ensure  their 
coverage  accurately  and  fairly 
represents  the  state  of  accepted 
scientific  knowledge? 

Major  news  organizations 
over  the  past  few  years  have 
often  acknowledged  the  grow¬ 
ing  scientific  consensus  that 
excessive  emissions  of  carbon 
dioxide  are  directly  affecting  our 
climate.  Increasingly  they  are 
going  beyond  tired  “he  said/she 
said”  formulaic  coverage  of  the  issue. 

More  and  more  of  them  recognize  that  the 
professional  scientific  community'  over- 
w'helmingly  accepts  the  troubling  underly¬ 
ing  science  on  tbe  issue. 

IPCC  s  reports  are  widely  recognized  as 
the  gold  standard  on  climate  change,  the 
term  many  scientists  prefer  to  the  more 
colloquial  “global  w'arming.”  Following  the 
traditional  journalistic  approaches  made 
popular  in  Journalism  101,  the  media  long 
had  sought  to  “balance”  the  IPCC  findings 


with  the  contrarian  v'iews  of  a  handftil  of 
professional  doubting  scientists  —  or,  far 
worse,  political  operatives. 

That  often  made  for  good  copy,  but  not 
for  good  science  reporting. 

Like  long-forsaken  efforts  to  “balance” 
the  coverage  of  health  impacts  of  tobacco, 
that  approach  has  pretty  much 
fallen  by  the  wayside  as  editors 
strive  to  balance  not  mere  opin¬ 
ion,  but  scientific  ev'idence.  For 
every  Galileo,  as  they  say^  there 
are  thousands  of  wannabes  and 
pretenders.  “Balancing”  a  few' 
paid  deniers  against  the  broad 
consensus  of  thousands  of  the 
world  s  climate  experts  no 
longer  cuts  it. 

The  IPCC  “Working  Group  I” 
scientific  report,  scheduled  U)  be  released  in 
early  February,  is  the  first  of  several  due 
from  the  IPCC  during  the  year.  They  arrive 
at  a  time  not  only  of  growing  international 
and  domestic  concern,  but  also  at  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  broadening  corporate  and  private 
sector  recognition  of  a  need  to  act  on,  and 
not  just  further  study,  the  challenge. 

Changes  in  the  makeup  of  the  congres¬ 
sional  leadership  in  Washington  and 
prospects  that  climate-change  initiatives 
will  be  included  in  both  political  parties’ 


strategic  planning  for  the  next  presidential 
election  further  heighten  the  immediacy  of 
the  issue.  But  in  the  end,  it  may  be  that  in¬ 
creased  recognition  of  climate  change  as  a 
critical  Iwal  story  is  ev'en  more  important. 

For  that  strong  scientific  consensus  on 
the  causes  of  climate  change,  coupled  with 
grow'ing  pressures  from  states  and  locali¬ 
ties,  is  transforming  the  “global  warming” 
story  into  one  that  transcends  the  science 
desk  or  environmental  beat. 

So  pervasive  are  the  projected  impacts  of 
climate  change  that  new'srooms  across  the 
country'  are  starting  to  —  or  should  in  the 
near  future  —  factor  it  into  stories  dealing 
w'ith  local  development,  tourism,  agricul¬ 
ture,  education,  forestry,  construction  of 
housing,  and  local  infrastructure,  to  name 
just  a  few  issues. 

Editors,  how'ever,  need  to  appreciate  the 
subtle  but  important  distinctions  the  scien¬ 
tific  community'  applies  to  terms  such  as 
uncertainty,  evidence,  prove  and  disprove, 
and  correlation  and  causality.  So-called  ex¬ 
perts  speaking  in  absolutes  and  “beliefs”  — 
and  not  acknow'ledging  legitimate  uncer¬ 
tainties  —  may  well  be  dabbling  more  in 
political  science  than  in  the  earth  and  cli¬ 
mate  sciences.  Editors  should  also  estab¬ 
lish  mentorships  with  scientists  from 
nearby  universities  and  community  col¬ 
leges  —  “breakfasts  with  eggheads”  is  the 
term  Canadian  scientists  and  journalists 
endearingly  use  —  to  complement  their 
ow'n  internal  science  resources. 

Along  W'ith  prov'iding  excellent  scientific 
background,  that  approach  also  is  likely  to 
lead  to  climate-change  impact  stories  in 
your  own  communities. 

Most  innx)rtantly,  editors  should  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  time  has  come  for  climate 
change  coverage  to  evolve  from  “whether” 
it  is  occurring  to  “w'hat”  to  do  about  it. 

This  evolution  w'ill  present  them  with 
fertile  fields  for  outstanding  community' 
journalism.  And  all  of  this  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  without  sacrificing  the  journalistic 
standards  of  accuracy  and  fairness  at 
the  altar  of  a  false  balance  that  serves  only 
to  mislead.  @ 

Bud  Ward,  a  joumalvsm  educator,  editor, 
and  writer,  was  one  of  the founders  of  the 
Society for  Environmental  Journalism  and 
a  former  commentator  on  the  environment 
for  National  Public  Radio. 
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In  2006  we  successfully  represented 

20  separate  sellers  completing  sales 
of  26  daily  newspapers 

and  197  non-daily  publications, 


with  total  transactional  value  of 


$1,389,650,000 


...We  Deliver  Results. 


Dirks,  Van  Essen  Murray 
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At  Hearst  Newspapers,  we  understand  the 
importance  of  serving  our  communities. 
That  commitment  extends  beyond  our 
local  newspaper  readers  to  the  growing 
online  audiences  that  stay  connected 
through  blogs,  podcasts  and  RSS  feeds. 


San  Francisco’s  sfgate.com  uses  podcasts 
to  give  the  large  Filipino  community  news 
in  their  native  language. 


New  York’s  political  community  stays 
connected  to  Albany’s  must-read  Capitol 
Confidential  blog  through  RSS  feeds 
from  timesunion.com. 


In  Houston,  chron.com  has  gained 
a  national  reputation  for  the  variety 
and  quality  of  its  blogs  -  from  the  legal 
community’s  take  on  the  Enron  trial 
to  the  award-winning  MeMo  blog  on 
pop  culture.  This  site  was  recently 
named  "The  Best  Blogging  Newspaper" 
in  the  country  by  New  ^’ork  University. 


These  examples  illustrate  how  Hearst 
Newspapers  reflect  the  vibrancy  of 
their  communities.  By  focusing  on  the 
qualities  that  bring  people  together,  our 
professionals  provide  a  meeting  place 
for  diverse  groups  through  new  media. 


o 


